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A Famous Scout. 


The profession of the scout is one that calls 
for much roughness of life and adventure, but 
not necessarily for roughness of character. In- 
deed, certain famous scouts have been very 
mild-mannered men. 

One of these, who died in an avalanche in 
Idaho lately, bore perhaps the most terrible 
name of all the race of scouts. He was called 
Death-on-the-Trail, in the Northwest; but this 
name did not signify that he was accustomed to 
stain his hands with the blood of his fellow- 
creatures, but simply, after the language of the 
Northwest, that he was “death,” or certainty, in 
finding a trail that all others had lost. Asa 
matter of fact, this Death-on-the-Trail was never 
known to commit any violent deed. By the 
testimony of all who knew him, he was a man 
of soberness, peace and gentleness, always ready 
to risk his life in assisting in the enforcement of | mak 
law and order. 

The very sight of him was enough to terrify 
a law-breaker. He was six feet six inches tall, 
and weighed one hundred and ninety pounds, all 
of which was bone and sinew. Beside being a 
dead shot, he was an expert boxer, and no 
professional pugilist whom he ever encountered 
could stand up against him. At fifty-five years 
of age he was as active as a youth. He always 
wore a complete suit of buckskin, with long hair. 
His name was John W. Proctor, and in his 
latest years he lived at Spokane, Washington. 

Atone time Death-on-the-Trail became wealthy 
through fortunate investments, but his wealth 
for the most part afterward took to itself wings. 
But rich or poor, he had one unfailing character- 
istic—his extreme generosity to those who were 
in need. During the hard times he kept as 
many as twenty-five or thirty people in his house 
constantly, giving them every domestic privilege 

- that he himself possessed, and “‘hustling,’’ as his 
neighbors expressed it, to keep them fed. 

In Spokane he lived in a house of his own in 
a neighborhood called Peaceful Valley, and his 
house was called Proctor’s Hall. He was in the 
habit of going about in search of persons in need, 
and if he found those who had no place in which 
to live, he took them to his own house and made 
them at home there. He impressed upon them 
the necessity of their going to work as he himself 
did, but until they had work they shared his 
table, no matter how long the time might be. 

+« This man, who seemed to belong to another 
and patriarchal age, lost his life in a strange 
manner. On the first day of the present year, 
while he was prospecting for minerals in the 
Idaho mountains, he slipped on the side of a 
bluff; his weight loosened the earth and started 
an avalanche. He was carried down about two 
hundred feet with the sliding rocks, and crushed 
to death. 
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Nervousness and Pluck. 
The Governor of Kabul suffered for days 


from an agonizing toothache. - Doctor Gray, the | thin 


English surgeon of the ameer, sent his Armenian 
interpretet to examine the tooth, and if decayed, 
to introduce a small pellet of. cotton wool soaked 
in creosote. 

A day or two afterward the doctor, meeting | and 
the governor in a bazaar, examined the tooth in 
the street. It was decayed and the socket 
inflamed. ‘The doctor wished to pull it out then 
and there with his fingers; but the governor, a 

- notorious rascal, whom the ameer subsequently 
hanged for his iniquities, would not let him 
touch it. 

The captain of the guard of the ameer’s baby 
son, a very large Afghan, came to Doctor Gray 
to have an aching tooth pulled. The doctor set 
him in the operating-chair, put his arm firmly 
round his neck, pushed the forceps well home, 
and pulled. 

The huge Afghan screamed, kicked violently, 
and slid down in the chair. It was of no use; 
the doctor held on to the tooth until it came 
out. 

But not all Afghans are thus nervously fearful 
of a little suffering. One day Doctor Gray 
received a visit from a general of the ameer’s 
army, who called to ask if the surgeon would 
attend to a soldier who had a diseased leg. 

“With pleasure ; which is he?’’ said the doctor, 
looking over the attendants. ‘This the man?’ 

Finding a fatty tumor on the outer side of the 
right thigh, the surgeon said: “It will be 
necessary to remove this swelling with the knife. 
It consists of a mass of fat.” 

“Very good, remove it,’’ replied the general. 

“When ?” 

“Now.” 

“Certainly ; come into the other room,” said 
the surgeon, who did not want his beautiful 
carpet spoilt by the operation. © 
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painful, but the man did not utter a sound. 
He walked back to the barracks with a bandaged 
leg and went to bed, where he remained for 
some time. 

“We were very good friends after that,” 
writes the doctor. “I am sure I don’t know why, 
except that I admired his pluck and had hurt 
him.” 

—————__ ~~ 


Bull and Stallion. 


The Rochester Herald describes a fight 
between a bull and a stallion, which occurred on 
the farm of a Mr. Worthey. His son Herbert, 
eleyen years old, who had gone to the barn to do | D 
the morning chores, by some accident left the| Eqy] 
stallion’s stall unfastened, and went about his 
work in another part of the building. 

The horse immediately made his way out into 





the barn- where the bul was with the other 
cattle. y ha a ye = y py 
when he was attacked by the 8 son as 


the ie oer @ discovered the two 4.4 amie, be 


separate them, and in so doi 
near sing hod life. The horse kick Shim 
a Fg to regain his feet and 
is house and notify his 


ta vien Mr. Worthey arrived upon the scene a 
terrific battle was in progress, the bull trying to 
gore the horse, while the stallion was kicking 
and striking with all fours. Mr. » ragged rec- 
ogniized the yA of any attempt to separate 
the combatants, and could only wank the battle 
from a safe distance. 

Fast and furious raged the an | first one 
infuriated animal having a seeming ey 
and then the other. Finall bal su 
in goring the stallion in = 
was about to charge 
and kicked fie anes ataies is Sader blade 

This partly disabled the bull, but, mad with 
bain, , he rallied, and with his head down charged 

irectly at the stallion from behi The horse 
gathered himself to meet the coe and kicking 
with both feet, struck the bull a terrific blow 
copes & Se eee, breaking his skull. The 
| aan for a moment and rolled over and 
i 


The stallion then turned and attacked his 
former antagonist, the 2 and would no doubt 
have killed him, if the father, armed with a 
a had a to his relief. 

ing from numerous gashes 
fa sy hah Soa necessary to summon 
a physician for the bo: 
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On a Buffalo’s Horns. 


Buffalo-hunting was not a sport that required 
much skill, yet it was not without its dangers. 
Occasionally a man was killed by the buffalo, 
but deaths from falls and from bursting guns 
were more common. In “The Last of the 
Buffalo” George B. Grinnell relates a curious 
casualty of the buffalo-hunt. 


“A son of an Iroquois ay ge about 
twenty eget a Po out =a with other 
Fotinee tp tum budlais River. At 
night he did not return, a or oO 
men went out to search for him. They found 
his horse and his gun and knife, but could not 
OU ide tense 
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new, 2 as rat it —— oh — entirely off the skin, 
to grow out again. 
a is ups onl that this bone was of the 
ae -breed, who had been ed bi 7 
cow, and carried about on her head until his 
fell to — ” 


A's Ts 
the same author. 
“A white hunter was thrown 


’s head. 
when the belt gave way and he fell to the 
unhurt, while the bull ran on.” 
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Worthy of Respect. 


A sojourner in a New England village has to 
learn, among other things, that if he would keep 
any respect for himself alive in the minds of the 
old residents of the place, it behooves him to 
speak with caution of time-honored articles and 
institutions. 

A summer resident in a Vermont bought 
at auction a comfortable old “‘carryall’’ in which, 
drawn by a safe horse, well-advanced in years, 
his children had many delightful rides. 

“What a sight o’ cunient the children take in 
that kerryall,” said an old lady who was calling 
on the mother of the family one afternoon, and 
on the ancient be start from the barn with 
i freight of youngsters. 

1 ag bo yy said the mother, “the children 
a fe 5 that shabby old concern more 


“Mann!” ¢ ejaculated the old lady, with an 
expression of astonishment and dismay on her 
wrinkled face. 


Being short of chloroform, the doctor said to | sy mother repeated her remark, raising her 
the interpreter : ‘Tell the man I shall hurt him.” | olce @ lithe, as si a she ined “her caller was 
“It is nothing,” answered the man. “Tell the | her. 


Doctor Sahib if he cut me to pieces I shall not 
speak.” 

The man lay down on the ground. The 
surgeon made an incision over the tumor, and | 
then dissected it out. The operation was very | 





“Shabby old concern !’’ echoed 
with surprise and indignation in her trembling 
voice. ‘But there, dear, I suppose you didn’t 
know that there’s a good many of us can remem- 
| ber when that kerryall was always first at a 
| funeral of any consequence.” 








COMPANION. 
Choosing a School. 


The p hers of the C will be pl d to 
send to any one requesting it a Catalogue of any 
Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business College, 
Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or 
University, in New England. Address, 





EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston. 








Powder Point School, puxsury, Mass. 
Individual teaching. Send for picteren and circular. 


P, S. B. 
Boston Dental College. 


| ear begins Sept. 13. For announcement, address 
Drv. FOLLETT, Dean, 687 Dudley _ meee Mass. 
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Agent, 7 Broad Street, ton. Gen Wy CARE 

A fe A ee SEMINARY, Academy for Boys, 
, Mass. Prepares for any College or 

Scientific School. Fully equ Fgh a a ag me 1em- 

istry, Physics and Biology’ for training for medical 

school. ft itty ae fovents year. SE by my 9, 1897. 
H H. SAWY Principal. 


The Maine sas College, Orono, Me. 


A SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY. Scien 
tific, Latin-Scientific, Agricult —. Ghemical, Civil, 
Mechanical - and Electrical ine armacy, 
Medical Eveperatesy Courses. ation and Rooms Free. 
Total annual expenses, inc cating board . Milita id 
drill. For catalogue address, A. W. HARRIS, Pres 


School of Veterinary Medicine of Harvard University 
50 Village St., Boston, Mass. 
The profession of ative d now offers 
unusual attractions to ambitious youns men who wish 
toenter upon a proteesiensl caree 3 se ‘or catalogue. 
CHARLES P. N, Dean. 


Earn This Watch. 


Heavy 14-k.Gold Plate, American 
Movement, Seven Jewels, Hunt- 
ing Case, Stem Winder and meseer. 
Two sizes, Ladies’ and Gents 


Given tor esting G30 werth of 


Mealine Soap 


at 25 cts. per box 

of 3cakes each. Sells on sight 
os pleases everybody. 

two 2-ct. stamps for sam- 

glee —# and further particulars. 


MEALINE CO., New Haven, Conn. 
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‘There is nothing 


that enters into the home that adds 
more tothe health and happiness than 
a Refrigerator. The most careful at- 
tention is given to the manufacture of 
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They are constructed to meet every re- 
quirement and nothing is left undone 
to make them perfect. They are the 
result of 50 years’ experience and are 
noted for their durability, cleanliness 
and economy. 


Get an EDDY and you Get the Best. 


For sale by the Trade in General. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


D. EDDY & SONS, 
DORCHESTER DisrT. BOSTON, MASS. 
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SUNK b: Batiret ew Meth 
for Deseripth Rovkler BARK EK 


WELLS ARTESIAN WELL CO., Prose 
TR USS See pete RTERS. Best made. 


04 free fpotled). 

WANTED Agents to sell teas “ our a 

— gn xl sgn hag et excellent profits ; agents 
clear weekly w ease; a rare money-maki 

chance. wie at once before it is too late. — 

PARAGUAY TEA COMPANY, LYNN, MAss. 


.. BERRY’S.. 


Authemeron 


‘Cures in a Day.”’ Canker Cure. 
All Druggists, 25 Cents. 
eam BROS. & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 
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dairies delivered daily in i) 
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Choice . 

Fresh Butter ¢ 

\ A 

i 4 fresh churned every 
fim at day. Made from sweet cream W 
4 only and with the same degree of Ai) 
eare and cleanliness that makes all our dairy @& 
pepennts TAMOUE... 5. 0 6 6 50 0 0 8 Wy 
OAK GROVE CREAMERY CO., 4 
Nelson L. Martin. 445 Boylston St., Boston, >. 
430 and 1310 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge. w 
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me sear Shorthand. 


Largest in the \ World. 


Roll- -top desks for pupils. 

Ch of C ce prices. 
Friday 2 o'clock Lectures. 
Situation Department. 


New Students can commence at any time. 
Visitors Welcome. Prospectus Free. 


694 Washington Street, Boston. 




















grateful things. 


by-and-by its little 
and savage, 


long.” 
will kill that wolf. 


consumption. 


Druggists : 50c. and $1. 





Kill the Wolf! 


Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, in one 
of his books, says: “Coughs are un- 
You find one out in 
the cold; you take it up, nurse it, make 
everything of it, dress it up warm, give 
it all sorts of balsams, and other food it 
likes, and carry it around in your bosom 
as if it were a miniature lap-dog. 


and—confound the thing — 
you find it is a wolf's whelp that you 
have got there, and he is gnawing in the 
breast where he has been nestling so 
Angier’s Petroleum Emulsion 


equal for throat and lung troubles, 
chronic cough, bronchitis, weak lungs, 


Pamphlet free. Angier Chemical Co., Boston. 


And 
barks grows sharp 


It is without an 
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Stories by Reporters.—No. 1. 


A Young Savage. 
Adventure of a Special Correspondent in 1885. 
N the year 1885 serious trouble with the 


Indians had arisen in what is now Okla- | 


homa. It appeared that the Indians had | 
been provoked into insurrection by avari- | 
cious cattlemen and land-schemers. So the 
editor of a great Eastern newspaper sent my 
friend Morley out to report the inarticulate red 
man’s side of the case. Successfully to accom- 
plish the task required tact, courage, judgment 
and hard work, but Morley welcomed it because 
of the possible adventures it promised. 

Some three weeks after leaving New York, 
Morley was riding along the lonely trail to Fort 
Reno, far in the Indian Territory. He had a 
companion, a Mr. Eyton, an artist who was 
out there speculatively for a magazine. 

The late August afternoon was hot, the road 
was long and dusty, and they could not reach 
the army post that night, but they expected a 
welcome at a Moravian mission, a day’s march 
from the fort. 

Silence wrapped the great sunny range of 
plain, and the sense of loneliness was growing 
oppressive to the tired travellers, when the 
horses pricked up their ears, and a babble of 
voices dispelled the stillness. A bend in the 
ereek, by whose banks they rode, shortly 
brought them in view of the cause of the noise. 

Two hundred yards away, at a shallow ford, 
a band of Indians were crossing, mostly women 
and children, and they had with them a con- 
siderable herd of ponies, behind many of which 
dragged the poles of dismantled teepees. On 
some of the ponies were squaws with papooses, 
chattering, squalling and quarrelling, while on 
others were packed the wretched household 
furniture. Some of the band were in the water, 
some on either bank ; the ponies were drinking, 
straggling, or patiently bearing the blows and 
objurgations of the women drivers. 

“Hold my horse,’ said the artist, dropping 
to the ground with pencil and sketch-book. 
“This is too good to miss; they could not have 
done better if I had posed them myself. Look 
at those brightly colored waving blankets ; look 
at those brown, fat babies; look at that pony 
bucking in midstream ; look —” 

“T see,’ said the correspondent, “it is very 
pretty, but I want to interview them. They 
look as if they were shaking the dust of the 
land from their moccasined feet forever.” 

“Go ahead, then. Interview that squalling 
old squaw there, and hold her for a minute or 
two, and say, Morley!” 

“What ?” 

“Tell that young fellow to clear out. That 
one on the bank, in civilized clothes. He’s an 
inconsistency! He’s got a straw hat and a 
sack coat, the beast! Tell him to hide behind 
a tree, or under the water, or something!’ 

The Indian in the modern dress was taking 


no part in the bustle about him. He was quite | 


young, sixteen or seventeen years old, with an 
intelligent face, which now, however, was 
downhanging, with doubt, regret, sadness and 
distrust. Although his companions called to 
him angrily to hurry, he remained hesitating 
on the bank, with glances ahead and longing 
looks behind, until, as Morley rode up to him 
with a gesture of conciliation, the boy turned 
his horse’s head, and galloped away. 

The other Indians hurled a volley of con- 
temptuous reproaches after the fugitive—one 
angry man even firing an arrow at him—and 
then went on their way with great bustle and 
confusion, and angry chattering, refusing to 
enter into talk with the white men. 

Another hour’s riding brought the news- 
seekers to the expected mission, where the 
scattered buildings seemed deserted. There 
Was no noise about the house and barns; there 
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that all the mission folk had fled, for fear of an 

| attack, to the protection of the army post, 
| when, coming nearer, they beheld a pony 
hitched to the post before the main house. 
They dismounted, tied their horses also, and 
knocked at the door, but no one replied. 

They entered, but saw no one. The sound 
of a voice at the back of the dwelling drew 
them that way, and they were at once invol- 
untary eavesdroppers. 

“They are my people,” said a young man’s 
voice. “Even White Horse is of my people, 
though now I am no more his friend. They 
all go; my brothers, my father, go. How can 
I stay ?” 

“It is dreadfully hard, I know, my poor 
boy!” a young woman’s voice answered. “I 
don’t know what to tell you, Henry. The 
major at Fort Reno would take care of you.” 

“It would be good then for White Horse to 
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kill me first,’ said the other, quietly. 


you, teacher, they will burn this place. Will 
you not come, too ?’* 

The young woman laughed with impatient 
pity, and said: “‘It is very kind of you, Henry, 
and with you I know I should be safe, but I | 
Horse would not dare to hurt us; but for you, 
Henry, I cannot advise. Henry!” | 

There was so sharp a note of surprise and | 
of momentary fright in the girl’s voice that | 
Morley and Eyton stepped forward hurriedly. | 
They pushed aside a portitre and saw the| 
young Indian who, an hour before, had left | 
the band on the trail. He stood in front of a| 
young white girl with his hand stretched out | 
entreatingly. His brown face was heavy with | 
sorrow, and his black eyes moist with grief, 
and his voice trembled. 

*“My people call to my heart, but my heart 
calls out to you, my teacher. How can I leave 
my brothers! But you can go with us, and 
teach us and speak to us, and every one will 
obey. Come!” 

Morley stepped up from behind him, and | 
placing one hand on the lad’s shoulder, with 
the other raised his own hat. It seemed to 
him quite impossible that an aborigine should 
speak thus to a young white woman, even 
though the savage were but a boy, and dressed 
as white folks dress. 

“T beg your pardon,” said the correspondent 
to the lady, “but I fear this young man is 
annoying you.” 

Before the startled girl could reply, the Indian 
lad, with grave dignity, shook off the white, 





were no pupil laborers sweating in the fields, 
and nothing was left of the Indian encampment | 
they had expected to see, but the brown, circular 
Patches where the tents had been pitched. 
The two travellers had made up their minds 


restraining hand, and paying no further atten- 
tion to its owner, turned to the girl. 

“You cannot come, no? But I must go 
with my brothers.” 

He quickly stooped, caught the skirt of her 
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| safe,” the girl insisted. 


dress, pressed it to his face, and immediately, | 
with downhanging head and every token of 
despair, darted away. Then they heard his 
pony’s hoofs clattering on the trail. 

“It is Henry,” said the girl, simply. “He is 
my oldest pupil, and so promising, and now all 
his band have joined the rising, and the poor 
boy does not know what to do, for he is very 
fond of us; but then, they are his kin, of 
course. It is very hard.” 

She was young, very ingenuous and devoted 
—a Moravian by faith, of Russian-German 
extraction, Meylan by name. The visitors 
found this young daughter of the missionary 
quite ready, when she heard they were news- 
paper men, to tell her and the Indians’ story of 
the cause of the trouble. And so eloquent a 


| defender of the tribes was she that the corre- 


spondent was eager to find the government 
telegraph operator of the settlement that very 
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Boy!” 


really meant warned him of the imminence of 


a general rising. 
Miss Meylan, however, told him with a smile 

that his despatches must wait until he reached 

Fort Reno next night, for the operator, like | 


upon the ominous departure of the Indians. | 

“And you?” asked Eyton, curiously, “‘and 
your father ?” 

“We have never deceived them,’ said the | 
girl, proudly. “Why should they hurt us? | 
My father has gone to-day thirty miles to 
reason with an Arapahoe chief. You see we 
are not afraid.” 

“You shame us,’”’ said Morley. “Only that 


a newspaper man can’t afford to miss the | 


| disturbance, we should have waited for the | 


troops who were coming up to Reno; but 
perhaps we have heard enough tales lately of 
massacres along the boundary to warrant us in 


being frightened.” 


“Oh yes, it is dangerous for you, but we are 
“There is one bad | 
Indian, White Horse, whom my father pun- | 
ished for theft. He wants revenge, but he 
would not dare hurt us. That lad you saw 
just now came to warn me of him. Poor 
Henry!” she added, smiling. ‘“‘My pupils are 
all fond of me, but he is the most intelligent of 
them all, and I like him best. 

“He would like us to stay,” she went on, 
‘“‘when they run you other people out of their 
country, as they fully expect to do this time, 
poor things. Henry knows better than that, | 
though, and that is what troubles him—his | 
allegiance to his people pulls him one way, | 
and his common sense the other. He is quite | 
civilized now.” 

“She is devoted to them,” said Morley, as 
the guests went to bed at the mission that night. 











“Confound that operator! I lose a day, and 
these facts she gave us are of importance to the 
Washington people. What do you think of her 
ideas of Indian nobility, eh ?”’ 

“IT don’t know,” said Eyton, reflectively. 
“Their Indian nobility is only apparent to her 
because she has treated them nobly. You and 
I might form a different opinion; but there 
was really something fine in that boy’s woe- 
begone face. I’m sorry for him. Do you 
suppose that girl doesn’t know what’s the real 
trouble with her pet pupil ?”’ 

“Why, of course she knows he hates to be 
drawn back by his relations to savagery, and 
he knows they will treat him as a traitor if he 
doesn’t.” 

“Oh! Is that all? You may depend upon 
it, Morley, that it isn’t all. Good night,” said 
Eyton. 

They were tired out, and in spite of their 
natural anxiety at the exposed and unprotected 
condition of the house in a hostile country, the 
young: men slept immediately and very soundly. 
Their double-cotted room was on the ground 
floor at the back. The young missionary, they 
thought, slept up-stairs. 

It was near midnight when they retired, and 
it was almost daybreak when they both awoke 
with a jump, and a cry resounding in their 
ears. - Doubtful of their safety, they had lain 
down almost fully dressed, and now, when 
they tried to respond to the ery of distress they 
found themselves helpless and bound to their 
iron bedsteads. 

While they sputtered and tugged and shouted 
to each other, dazed and bewildered and half- 
awake, an Indian, in full war costume, and 
with a blanket thrown about a burden he bore, 
dashed through their moonlit room, and sprang 
into the night through a door which opened out 
directly on the plain. As he passed between 
the beds, there came from his burden a sharp, 
indignant ery, and Morley and Eyton answered 
it simultaneously with alarm and helpless 
anger. 

“Miss Meylan!” they cried, but the Indian 
passed without a word. 

The newspaper man and the artist lay help- 
lessly regarding each other in the dim light. 

“What does it mean?” cried Eyton at last. 
“It was that young blackguard again—I saw 
his face! And I was fool enough to feel sorry 
for him. Morley, this is horrible! What will 
they do to her? The savages! How did we 
get tied up like this?” 

“If IL knew that,” said the other, more 
coolly, “I might know better how to get untied. 
If they mean to make us prisoners, I wish at 
least they had waited until I found a telegraph 
office. If they keep me here all day, the story 


“I will | night, the more so as the missionary’s account | of the outbreak will be old by the time we get 
not go there; I will stay with my people; but | of what the approaching dances of the warriors | to Fort Reno.” 


As he spoke, and while they were yet strain- 
ing at their rawhide bonds, the door was flung 
open again from the outside, and Miss Meylan 
herself burst in, followed by her abductor. 

The little missionary was now quite different 


am just as safe here with father. Even White | her own servants, had fled to the post that day | from the gentle girl who had received them the 


previous evening. She stormed and raged and 
stamped her foot with passionate indignation. 
The lad, looking older than before in his war- 
bonnet and feathers, hung his head submis- 
sively, but with a certain contemptuous regard 
of the white men, and did not answer the 
teacher. 

“You bad, cruel boy!” cried the girl, as if 
he were still the child of ten he was when she 
first began to teach him. “How wicked, how 
cowardly of you to tie them like this. Unloose 
them quick, before White Horse comes! I 
would not have believed it of you, Henry! 
They would certainly have been killed! It is 
dreadful !” 

With the same indifferent contempt, the 
Indian drew a knife from its sheath, and 
rapidly slashed the ropes that bound the visitors. 
Then, as they rose to their feet, he turned from 
them and spoke to the girl with his slow but 
good English speech. 

“What are these to you or me? They are 
men; let them fight. I came for you. You 
must ride quick. White Horse will soon be 
here. Then I cannot help you. He is a big 
chief now, and strong, and has plenty young 
men with him who will do what he says.” 

“We will go together,” said Miss Meylan, 
firmly, and calling to her visitors to follow, 
she ran out. 

The Indian stepped swiftly by the mis- 
sionary’s side to the stables, and quickly 
saddled her horse for her. He seemed to know 
where everything was placed, and his same 
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familiarity with the house had doubtless aided | hurried general firing before the Indians broke 
him in his silent entrance to the travellers’ | and ran. 
room. When it was over, and the white men remained 
The white men threw their saddles on their | triumphant, the lad was found lying now upon 
horses and mounted, still bewildered, as if the! the ground, with a bullet through his troubled 
matter was all a nightmare. The fiercely dressed heart. P. Y. Buack. 
lad jumped on his saddle and led the way, and Me ey 
just as the gray light of morning stole across the , 
eastern sky, the fugitives sped by lonely paths | 
through the little forest that lined the river rolling | 
at the back of the mission. | 
Miss Meylan rode up alongside the newspaper 
man. Her quick anger was gone, and the gentle 
pity natural to her resumed its place. o 
“Don’t be too hard on him,” she said, indicating 
the Indian. She had a nervous fear that Morley, Fooling the Stranger. 
in his mysterious capacity as a special corre- 


spondent, might bring the wrath of the whole | was the day before the first of April, and 


MODESTY. 


Not to unveil before the gaze 
Of an imperfect sympathy, 
In aught we are, is the sweet praise 
And the main sum of modesty. 
Patmore. 








great East, through his newspaper’s columns, the three boys were holding a council of war. 
upon her pupil’s head. “He didn’t know who “We came out pretty small last April 
you were, you know, and he «was so anxious to | Fools’ day, I think,” said Joe. “I did 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


“String up through the hole to the underside of 
the pocketbook. Least little pull jerks it down 
through. We hide in that shed over there, run 
the string under those loose boards, and_I’d like 
to know what’s the matter with that plan?” 

The eyes of the other boys brightened. ““That’s 
all right,” they both exclaimed. 

“Well, I’m willing to leave those twelve cents 
in, anyhow,” returned Teddy, in a satisfied tone. 
“IT wouldn’t be afraid to leave ’most a dollar in, 
if I had it.” 

“But what’ll you do with the other one?” 
asked Joe. 

“Oh, I s’pose the best we can do with that is 
to put an April-fool card in it and just leave it 
on the walk. Somebody’ll be sure to forget and 
| pick it up—never you fear. You fellows get 
| around early in the morning and we’ll fix things 
| and have some fun.” 
| It took but a few minutes the next morning 
| to arrange the pocketbooks, and the three retired 





save me first.’ 
“From what, Miss Meylan ? 
this has been so hurried a departure.” 


“From White Horse. That bad man has got | that your sister made were filled with cotton,” | don’t they look well! 


a band of young men about him, and he was to | 
attack the mission at sunbreak. They forced 
poor Henry to join them—but he slipped away 
to warn me.”’ 

“But why, if he was ‘forced,’ did he bind Mr. 
Eyton and me?” 

“Well, you see,” said the missionary, nervous 
and hesitating, “‘Henry thought the band might 
not be so angry if they found some one left to— 
to —?? 

“To scalp. I appreciate the young savage’s 
motives,”’ said Morley, with a grim laugh. “We_| 
were to be a sop to Cerberus. I should feel more | 
comfortable, Miss Meylan, and your promising | 
pupil would perhaps be less likely to get hurt at | 
the hands of myself or friend, if he were now to | 
relieve us of his company. I suppose we can | 
get to Fort Reno ourselves.” 

The girl looked at him reproachfully. “Oh! | 
He is not really, intentionally wicked,”’ she said, 
naively. “It was just thoughtlessness, and he 
is very kind when you know him well.” 

Morley and Eyton glanced at each other and 
smiled. 

“T don’t doubt the strength of his kindness,” 
said the newspaper man, quietly, “but in its 
bestowal I fancy he has lavished it all in one | 
direction. What is he up to now?” 

The lad had halted, and was pointing forward 
in the direction they were to ride. His face was 
anxious. Still he took no notice of the corre-| 
spondents, but addressed himself now to the | 
missionary, his teacher. 

“Good-by !’”’ he said, with the soft distinctness 
of one who has to think in order to express 
himself in a strange tongue at a critical time. 
“Good-by, teacher. Ride quick, and you will be 
safe. I go back.” 

“Back, Henry?” said the girl, in surprise. 
“You can’t go back tothem now. They would— 
oh! I don’t know what they would do! They 
will be very angry with you for warning us in 
time. They will call you a traitor!” 

“They are my people—not these,” he said, 
pointing a contemptuous finger at the other 
two. “They are my brothers. Where else can 
I go?” 

“They will kill you, boy,” said the girl, in 
great agitation, and then suddenly cried out, 
“Oh! Look!” 

A great blaze of fire sprang up from the mission 
buildings, now half a mile behind them, and a’ 
fearful yell from angry voices came to them with 
terrible distinctness through the silent morning 
air. The Indian’s eyes flashed. 

“Ride!” he cried to the girl. 
are coming; they are angry!” 

But he himself did not ride. 

“Come with us, Henry!” called Miss Meylan. 
“We cannot leave you here!” 

They were close to the broad trail leading to 
the post, and as the girl spoke, through the 
summer mist of the morning there came, trotting 
down it with rattle of bridles and clatter of arms, 
a body of blue-bloused horsemen. Morley and 
Eyton each gave a cry of relief at the sight of 
the soldiers coming, doubtless, to look after the 
safety of the mission. 

These, seeing the blaze of the burning house, 
came on with a gallop, but while the fugitives 
still listened to the sharp commands from the 
officer in charge, there appeared, from the oppo- 
site direction, irregularly charging down the 
path, a mob of yelling, feather-crowned Indians. 
At that sight, Miss Meylan, with a ery of terror, 
and her guests spurred their horses and rode to 
the protection of the troop of cavalry. 

But the Indian boy stayed irresolute between 
the forces. First he looked at the painted savages, 
to whom he was bound by blood and all his 
memories of childhood, and all ties of racial and 
tribal honor; and then he looked at the white 
soldiers, with whom was the tender personifica- 
tion to him of all the new dreams, and the new 
loves, and the new hopes that had arisen within 
him in his few happy, peaceful years of attempted | 
civilization. 


“Quick! They 





I am still dazed; | anybody.” 


|anyhow. Got fooled more times than I fooled | to the shed twenty feet from the sidewalk, from 
| which they had a good view through the cracks. 


| “You might have known those doughnuts | “T declare!” said Fred, with enthusiasm, “but 


answered Fred. 

“And it seems to me you might have known it 
was a stuffed owl that your uncle put up in the 
tree,” returned Joe, very promptly. 

“It’s easy enough to know anything after- 
ward,” said Teddy, with an important air, on 
account of his being two 
years older than the 
others. “‘My pa calls it 
hindsight. We've all got 
plenty of hindsight— 
what we want is fore 
sight. 

“Besides,” went on 

Teddy, waving his hand 
impressively, “‘it isn’t get- 
ting fooled yourself that 
you want to think about— 
it’s fooling other folks. 
It doesn’t hurt to be fooled 
a little. If you stand 
around all day trying not 
to be fooled you don’t 
have any time to fool 
anybody else. Now I 
think if we’re any good 
that we can fool a lot of 
people to-morrow.” 

“Have you got some- 
thing new?” asked Joe. 

“Well, I don’t know - 
that I’ve anything new,” 
admitted Teddy; “but 
the old ways are good if 
you work ’em well.” 





“VERY PECULIAR.” 


It gives me a notion to go 


| out and try to pick up that little one myself.”’ 
| “Hush,” said Teddy. ‘““There’s a man coming. 
Keep still, now!’ 
But the man only looked at the inviting pocket- 
books, smiled knowingly and walked by. 
“Of course,” 


whispered Teddy. ‘“That’s 
Mr. Whitney. Couldn’t 
expect to fool him. Just 
you wait.” 

Two or three others 
passed, and then suddenly 
Joe whispered: “There 
comes Phil Barker. We'll 
catch him.” 

Phil was a boy about 
their own age, and, sure 
enough, he forgot him- 
self and stooped to pick 
up the small purse. Jerk! 
went the string and the 
purse disappeared, while 
the boys in the shed 
shouted, “April fool!” a 
dozen times, and ran out. 

“Got you that time, 
didn’t we, Philly ?” cried 
Ted. 

Phil looked sheepish, 
and replied: “Forgot it 


was April fool. How’d 
you do it—I didn’t see 
any string.”’ 


The other boys ex- 
plained, and as Teddy 
started to set his trap 


“Pocketbook, maybe?” said Fred, contemptu- | again he opened the purse and displayed the 


ously. 


“Yes,” answered Teddy, defiantly. “‘A pocket- | 
| said Phil, admiringly. ‘Let me come in the shed 
| with you this time, won’t you?” 

“‘Didn’t a boy about your size pick up one last | 


book. ‘Two pocketbooks.’’ 
“Old as the hills,”’ returned Fred. 


year?” inquired Teddy, triumphantly. 

“Of course—that time. Thought I saw aman 
lose it,”” admitted Fred, very quietly. 

“Oh! Much money in it?” 

“You know what was in it,’ returned Fred, 
stubbornly. “‘Piece of paper with ‘April Fool’ 
on it.” 

“Well,” went on Teddy, “there!” and he 
tossed two pocketbooks on a dry-goods box by 
which he was standing, one a small new clasp 
purse for silver change, and the other a 
well-worn leather pocketbook such as 
business men often carry for bills. 
“There they are, and if we can’t do 
something with them to-morrow I think 
it’s funny.” 

The other boys looked them over 
critically. ‘“Where’d you get them, 
Ted?” asked Joe. 

“The little one is my own—bought it 
yesterday. The other is one my pa 
threw away.” 

“I s’pose you think you'll put a 
string on the little one, don’t you?” said 
Fred. 

“Ves.” 

“That’s too old. Somebody’ll step on 
your string and that’ll be the last of 
your new pocketbook.” 

“That’s so, Ted,” said Joe. ‘lhe 
string business is too well known. You 
can’t hide the string in a crack, either. 
Why, remember Tom Ketcham last 
year? Ran his string under the walk 
and brought it up over the outside edge, 
so when he jerked it the pocketbook jumped 
toward the street, ’stead of the regular way, but 
somebody got it just the same. Had the string 
hid in a erack, too.’’ 

“Well, I think I know what I’m doing,” 
answered Teddy, stoutly. “Hear that rattle? 
That’s twelve cents in that pocketbook, and I’m 
willing to leave it in when I put it on the side- 
walk. Just come over here,” and he started for 
the main street which led from the railroad 
station to the business part of the village. They 





money within. 
“Well, you fellows aren’t afraid, anyhow,” 


“All right, if you’ll keep quiet.” 
Several other people came along, but they 


| were all too wary. Then Mr. Parks was seen 
| approaching. 
| only get him!’ 


“My,” said Phil, “if we could 


Mr. Parks kept a grocery-store, and was a 
large and solemn man. But he had forgotten 
what day it was. 

He spied the purse, glanced at it under his 
spectacles and then stooped and reached for it. 


| The string worked and again the boys shouted. | 


“THE BOY IS FULL OF MONEY.” 


“Well! well! well!’ exclaimed Mr. Parks, in 
a dazed way. 


“First day of April, Mr. Parks,” cried 


Ted 


“Well! well! well!” again said Mr. Parks. 
“So it is, so it is. And I got fooled. Well, 


| come down to the store after a while and I'll 
| give you all some candy.” He laughed and 
| went on. 


The boys adjusted the purse and once more 
retired to the shed. Soon Tom Ketcham was 


As he looked and still hesitated, yearning for | went up it a block, and then Teddy paused and | seen coming along the sidewalk. “I’d like to 


both, yet fearing both, the opposing parties, | pointed to a large knot-hole in one of the planks. | fool him,” whispered Ted. 


unable to stop at the first sudden sight of each 
other, came within firing distance, and first, from 
an Indian musket, streamed a flash of angry 
light. That was answered by a volley from the 
soldiers, and then there was, for a minute, a 


“See that ?”’ he said. “Well, now, look here,” 
and he knelt beside it and carefully laid the 
small purse over the hole. It just covered it, 
but seemed on the point of falling through. 
“There, don’t you see the game?” he went on. 





| at it sharply, then walked around it. 


“He thinks he’s so 


| smart. He’s got a pocketbook himself that he’s 
| going to put somewhere.” 


Tom saw the purse and stopped. - He looked 
Then he 
leaned over and looked in the crack for a string. 
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Then he walked around it the other way and 
looked carefully at the shed where the boys 
were. Then he looked up and down the street, 
saw nobody and reached for the purse. It dis. 
appeared and left only a knot-hole, while the 
other boys rushed out, shouting like mad. Tom 
owned up that he was thoroughly fooled, and 
after admiring the arrangement joined them j;, 
the shed, to wait for the next victim. 

“Nobody seems to want the other one,’ 
remarked Joe. 

“Somebody’ll want it *fore noon,” answered 
Ted, confidently. “Just wait!’ 

A few minutes later a train came in ani 
stopped at the station. ‘“Wonder what it means,” 
said Tom. ‘“That’s the nine o’clock express, 
that doesn’t stop here.” 

“Something must have happened,” returned 
Ted. 

The train did not go on, and the boys could 
see the passengers walking up and down the 
station platform. Then the train backed up on 
a sidetrack, and the boys saw two of the pas- 
sengers coming along the sidewalk, apparently 
going to the hotel. 

“Oh, if we could only fool them!” exclaimed 
Tom, rapturously. 

“Sh!” whispered Ted. 
Keep still !’’ 

As they came nearer, the boys saw that one of 
the strangers was a tall, handsome man, wearin. 
a silk hat and an expensive fur-trimmed over- 
coat. The other was a well-dressed young 
mulatto, two steps behind, and carrying a small 
hand-satchel. They walked briskly and soon 
came near. The boys scarcely breathed. 

The man looked up at the sky and said: 
“Sam, haven’t the clouds a very peculiar appear- 
ance this morning ?” 

“Yes, sah, very peculiar,” answered the other, 
rolling up his eyes. The boys, all except Ted, 
looked up, too, but saw only the shed roof, and 
again peered out of the crack. 

“Very peculiar,” repeated the man. “Must be 
going to have a shower of some kind.” Just then 
Ted felt a jerk on the string. The man’s toe 
had struck the purse and knocked it along a few 
inches. Ted pulled, but the man’s foot was on 
the string. 

“Ha, what’s this?” said the man, looking 
down. 

“Purse, sah,” answered the other, grinning. 

“Pick it up, Sam.” 

“There’s a string to it, sah.” 

“Pull.” 

The darky and Ted both pulled and the 
string parted somewhere under the pile of 
boards. 

“Quite right, Sam; it’s a purse. Some care- 
less person lost it. And there’s money in it, too. 
Hold your hand, Sam,” and the man poured it 
out. “How much, Sam?” 

“Twelve cents, sah.”’ 

“Keep it, Sam. And here’s the purse, too.” 

“Thank you, sah.” 

“Somebody had his purse tied in his pocket 
with a string, but the string broke, I fancy. 
Very unlucky, Sam.’ 

“Yes, sah. Ought to used wire, sah.’ 

“Quite right, Sam. Why, ’pon my honor, if 
there isn’t another! Pick it up, Sam.’ 

“We've got him this time!” whispered Ted, 
pale and excited at seeing his twelve cents 
disappear. 

“Must have been a shower of pocketbooks, 
Sam,” went on the man. “Didn’t I just say the 
clouds looked peculiar ?”’ 

“Yes, sah.’ 

“That’s it, Sam. They 
are pocketbook clouds. 
Think there’s money in 
this one, too, Sam ?” 

“T reckon so, sah.” 

“Let me see. Of course- 
T can feel it. Hold your 
hand, Sam.” 

The boys flattened their 
noses against the boards as 
they pressed their eyes to 
the crack. 

“More change, anyhow,” 
went on the man, as he 
began to take coin alter 
coin out of the pocketbook 
and drop them into the 
other’s hand. “How much, 


“You can’t teil! 


Sam ?” 
“One-fifty, sah.’’ 
“Not bad. But hold, 


here are bills!” and the 
man undid another strap 
and opened the back part of the pocketbook, 
while the boys pressed still harder on the board. 
“On my honor, Sam, quite a roll. Tens, too. 
Hold your hand, Sam. One, two, three, four, 
five, six, seven,’’ and the man drew out the bills 
one after the other. “Seventy dollars, Sam; and 
there’s two fifties, makes one hundred and 
seventy dollars, and there’s one hundred, makes 
two hundred and seventy dollars. Put it in the 
bag, Sam. The pocketbook isn’t worth keeping,” 
and he tossed it in the street. “We're lucky this 
morning, Sam. Hope there’ll be another shower. 
Now we'll go down to the hotel and have a good 
breakfast. Keep your eye open for more pocket- 
books, Sam.” 
“Yes, sah,” and the two men went on down 
the street. 
The five boys took their five pairs of eyes 
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away from the crack and gave their five flattened 
noses a chance to straighten. Never were five 
faces so blank before. The others all looked at 
Ted, who sat gazing out of the shed door at the 


sky. 
“Well, that beats me,” said Phil at last. 
“Who could he have been?” asked Joe. 
“J saw the whole thing as plain as day,” said 


“There was some trick about it, wasn’t there, 
Ted?” demanded Tom. 

‘ed shook his head gloomily. “I didn’t see 
any trick about that twelve cents,” he answered. 

“Of course not that, but the other. There 
wasn’t all that money in that pocketbook, was 

9 

“He took it out of it,”” returned Ted, still more 
gloomily. 

“JT know he did. But how could so much 
money have been in it?” went on excited Tom. 

“J don’t know. He took it out, that’s all I 
know about it. I don’t remember of looking in 
the back part at all, and I guess I didn’t look in 
the other part as much as I should.” 

“But your father wouldn’t have thrown the 
pocketbook away with money in it,” insisted Tom. 

“J don’t know,” repeated Ted. “I don’t know 
a thing. Pa’s careless—I’ve heard ma say so 
more’n a million times.” 

“Well, you can’t make me believe there was 
two hundred and seventy dollars and some 
change in that pocketbook,”’ said Tom, decidedly. 

“Didn’t you see him take it out?” asked 
Teddy. 

“Yes, I saw him take it out,” answered Tom, 
slowly, and paused as if there was more to be 
said, but he didn’t know what it was. 

“Well, one thing is sure,” said Phil, “that 
money’s Ted’s; isn’t it, Ted?” 

“That twelve cents is, anyhow. The other 
may be pa’s. Pa’s careless.’ 

“Then let’s do something,” went on Phil. 
“Let’s go and make him give it back.” 

“All right—come on,” assented Tom, and the 
five boys filed out afd down the street. They 
had heard the man say he was going to the 
hotel, so they turned in at the Duval House. 

“What you looking for, boys?” asked the 
landlord. 

“We—we want to see a tall man with a fur 
coat,” said Teddy, timidly. 

“He’s in at breakfast,” answered the landlord. 
“Wait till he comes out.” 

The boys stood about the office and talked in 
whispers and looked nervously at the dining- 
room door. At last the man appeared, but he 
began to pace to and fro, apparently without 
seeing the boys at all. They stood there, grow- 
ing more frightened every moment; then Tom 
got behind Teddy and pushed him forward by 
main strength till the man almost stepped on him. 

“Hello,” he exclaimed. ‘What's this?’ 

“We—we—we’ve come after that money,” 
blurted out Teddy, quite bravely. 

“Bless me, what money ?” asked the man. 

“The money in the pocketbooks you found.” 

“True enough! Can you identify it? Just 
give me the numbers on the bills.’ 

“I—I can’t. But I know about the twelve 
cents—nickel, three-cent piece, two-cent piece 
and two pennies.” 

“Ts that right, Sam ?”’ 

“Yes, sah.’’ 

“Give the boy his money, Sam. But what 
does a boy who has got as much money about 
him as you have care for a few bills? Pardon 
me, but see that; and the man slipped his 
* fingers into Teddy’s jacket pocket and brought 
out a five-dollar bill. ‘And that—ten dollars in 
the other pocket! And a silver dollar under his 
hatband. Why, the boy is full of money.” 
The man turned Ted around, pulled out his 
collar and drew a handful of bills from down 
the back of his neck. “I never saw such a boy 
for money. Don’t you get tired carrying it 
around? Why, it’s everywhere! Even his feet 
are loaded with it.”” The man stopped and began 
taking silver dollars from the tops of Teddy’s 
shoes. 


At first the other boys had been too astonished 
to make a loud noise, but at this they burst into 
langhter ; the thing was clear to them now. 

“Oh, don’t laugh,” cried the man, “you’re 
just as bad,” and he took a bill from Tom’s 
pocket and whisked a coin from Phil’s hatband. 
“You're regular walking Croesuses. Money, 
money, money—nothing but money. Shoes full, | 
too! 





THE YOUTH’S 


he went out, followed by Sam, who was showing 
a marvellous row of white teeth. 


formance that night took quite so much pleasure | 
at seeing one rabbit rolled into two, and rosé- | 
bushes come out of walnut shells, as did a certain | 
row of five boys in front seats; which made it 
a pretty good first of April after all. 

HAYDEN CARRUTH. 
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A THOUGHT. 


Only a thought, but the work it pa 
Can never by tongue or pen be ta’ t; 

It ran through a life, like a thread ot Zold, 
And that life bore fruit a hundredfol 


Selected . 


The Best Thing But One. 


HE outside door closed with a bang, a 
heavy step rang along the entry, the| 
kitchen door flew open, and a man’s angry 
face appeared in the doorway. 

“T’ll have the law on those youngsters this | 
time,” he snarled, “or my name isn’t John 
Hammet !”’ 

“What youngsters?” inquired his wife, with 
an anxious look. 

“What youngsters! If I knew, I’d be more | 
explicit. If I knew, I shouldn’t stop to talk | 
about it. But I’ll find out! There’ll be =< 
more of this tomfoolery. When I was young 
boys had to work, and it kept ’em 
out of mischief. April fool! I'll 
April fool ’em! I haven’t forgotten 
last year! I’ll teach ’em to leave my 
things alone.” 

“‘What have they taken, John?” 

“Tt makes no difference what they 
take! They’ve no business with 
anything—a wisp of hay ora shingle- 
nail; and I won’t have it!” He 
brought his fist down on the table 
with a force that made the cooking- 
dishes rattle. “If it takes me six 
months, I’ll find out that fellow! 
There’s his tracks, plain as can be, 
by the back wood-shed door, that’s 
been cleated up since fall. Somebody 
else sneaked in at the front, I sup- 
pose, and handed it down through 
the loft door. But we’ll see who is 
April fool! He laughs best who 

last.” 

“Perhaps ae 

“You needn’t go to perhapsing! 
You’d like to have me walked over, 
I believe.” 

“No, John. Only —” 

“Well, I don’t propose to be! And 
I don’t propose to lose any time 
ferreting this matter out. Keep a 
| sharp watch round the place, will 
you, while I’m gone?” Catching 
up his mittens, he stalked out. 

Mattie, the daughter, as like the 
mother as the bud is like the blos- 
som, and in the same way, watched 
him go down the yard. There was 
trouble in her pretty brown eyes. She was the | 
first to speak. She said, “I sha’n’t dare ask him 
now, mother,” and her lips began to quiver. 

**He may feel better by noon.” 

“‘O mother! You know he won’t, unless — 
And if he makes trouble with the boys!” 

“I’m sorry, dear. But perhaps you had better 
say nothing to-day. Father has been put out.’ 

“Oh, I wouldn’t think of asking now! And 
it’s almost the close of the term!” 

“T know, Mattie.” 

“And every girl has had a party this winter 
but me.” . 

“T know, dear.” 

“And I have been to every one—there’s the | 
shame of it !”’ 

“But they wanted you, Mattie! They would | 
not have been as happy without you.” 

“Seventeen in June, and never had a party! 
Think of it, mother! And all the girls think I 
ought to give one—I know they do. I can see it 
in lots of ways, though they are too good to say 
so. That’s why I feel it so much. I’m 
ashamed—ashamed! And I might have one as | 











| well as any of them. Better!” 


“Only your father doesn’t feel about such 
_ things as we do, dear. He can’t, I suppose, 


And the little fellows just the same,’ and | being aman. How can he enter into the heart 


he began gathering money from all over Joe | of a girl?” 


and Fred, as if he were picking flowers in a 
garden. 
was shouting with laughter. 


“Each of you almost unable to walk for | cooking-table, leaning upon it with both hands. 


| Mattie said nothing for a minute. 
By this time everybody in the room | got up, the History which she had been studying 


Then she 


falling to the floor, and went and stood by the | 


money, and still you came here asking for the | She asked, “Did father ever go to a party when | 


paltry sum I found! Now, tell me, don’t you 
think you are unreasonable ?”’ 

“T guess so,’’ shouted Ted and Tom together. 

“But I’ll tell you what I will give you,” went 
on the man, taking a card from his pocket, and 
writing a few words on its back. “I give a 
little performance up at Springfield to-night. 
Have your father bring you and your friends up, 
and there’s an order for half a dozen seats,” and 
he handed the card to Teddy, who read on it, 
“Vitro, Professor of Magic.” 

“Thank you,” said Ted. 

“Thank you,” shouted the other boys. 

“And look out for stray sleight-of-hand men 
hext April Fools’ day,’ added the professor, as 








he was young ?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Did he? Really? 

“Oh, yes.”” 

“Was he like any of the boys I know ?” 

“Very like.” A little smile began flickering | 
about the mother’s still pretty lips. 

Mattie looked incredulous. ‘“ You’d never 
think it now,” she said. 

“Oh, I don’t know. Yes, I think you would.” 
But the glamour of old days was about him in 
the mother’s eyes. 

Mattie straightened up with a sigh, saying 
wistfully, “I wish he could be like what he was, 
if only for a day, so I could have it to remember.” 


Did he play games ?” 


So it happened that no one else at the per- | the gate, to put her pretty face in at the kitchen 


isn’t his way.” 


| other man in Pillbody. 


| vacantly before her. 





| that’s the end of the matter! 


| Mattie had tremblingly proposed trying her own 
| powers of persuasion. 


| men, 


| her attention on her lessons. She was feverishly 


| elbows propped upon her desk, when the door 


| crimson to the tips of her little ears. 


| Adoniram Judson Stone, remarking, “I’ve got a 
| little business, Mr. Stone, with some of your 


| gave him small time for consideration. 


| the north door of my wood-shed. 


COMPANION. 


Then she picked up her books and got ready | of leaving footprints in the mud, and the possi- 
for school ; turning back, when she had reached | bility of its turning cold and stiffening ’em!”’ 
He looked around triumphantly. “You see I 
door and say, “‘Don’t you mind, mother dear. I | cut’em up in good condition, Mr. Stone. There’s 
don’t feel so very badly—and perhaps it will! the right, flat and perfect; the left, the heel’s 
come right somehow.” | dug in, and there’s only a little of the hollow of 

Mrs. Hammet went to the window and watched | the sole, you observe.” 
her up the street with a dejected expression on| Mattie stole an anxious glance at the teacher. 
her face—a look she never allowed to appear in | The lines about his clean-shaven, clear-cut face 
her daughter’s presence. She could bear the | had deepened; she knew he was angry. 
narrowness of her life cheerfully for herself, but “Be so good as to look,” Mr. Hainmet again 
she was troubled for her child. requested ; and the young man did as desired. 

“T wish,” she sighed, “John could feel a little} “Yes,” he said. “But —’ 
| differently about some things. 1 wish he could | | “I know! An intrusion. You'll have to 
| show the love for Mattie that I know he feels. | excuse it. I’m going to find the foot that fits 
I’m sure he loves her—he must! But there! it | that track! And when I find my man, he’ll pay 
| dear for his prank if ever a scamp did. He'll 

He had started out in life with a dominating | get enough of April-fooling! Going to return it, 
ambition—to be a rich man. The ambition had | I dare say—something in the way the pail was 
been realized to this extent, that he had more | returned last year! Gus Jewell, you look mighty 
land, and better; larger herds, and better; a| tickled! Step out here! Put your feet in those 
better house; a larger bank account than any | tracks!” 
But in the course of his| Gus obeyed, and stood 
money-getting he had forgotten much that he | school; his weight thrown upon his right leg, the 
might well have remembered. People said he | left extended a little, resting upon the heel, with 
had coined his soul. | the toe of his boot upturned. He had a humorous 

Mrs. Hammet went back to the table, but | face, and winked his twinkling eyes slewly, first 
stood with her mixing spoon in her hand, looking | one and then the other, and a burst of laughter 
She was thinking whether | followed. Even Mr. Stone’s face relaxed; but 
she should advise Mattie to give up all idea of | seeing Mattie’s mortification, he quickly silenced 
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jauntily, facing the 


the party. “I hate to,” she said aloud to herself, | the laughter. 
at last. ‘Her heart is so set upon it—I know | But the thing must take its course, he saw. 


just how she feels. But he was so decided!” | Interference with John Hammet in his present 
mood would be worse, perhaps, 
than useless. Ad Stone, as his 
friends called him, had worked his 
way through college, and expected 
in due time to get through the 
theological seminary by the same 
wearying process; and one of the 
things he had learned by the hard 
experiences of those years was to 
submit quietly where resistance could 
avail him nothing. 

He put one hand in his trousers 
pocket and waited. 

“Get out, longshanks!” John 
Hammet said to Gus. “But it don’t 
follow that because you’ve got a 
foot like a girl, there isn’t a boot 
here that'll fit that track. I’m not 
easily shaken off! Yon’ll get enough 


of your April-fooling before I'm 
through with you!” 
He harangued them fiercely. 


There was something savage in the 
action of his threatening forefinger. 
Mr. Stone’s face knotted up again ; 
Mattie took her trembling lips 
between her teeth to steady them. 
“You’re thieves! Thieves!” he 
cried. 

Suddenly a red-haired urchin in 
the front row of seats sprang up. 

“Mister, you’re standin’ that way 
yourself !’’ he squealed. 

Every eye fastened itself upon 
John Hammet’s nether limbs. The 
action was so sudden and uniform 
that it had a petrifying effect upon 
him ; for a minute he lost all power of movement. 
There he stood, just as the cry surprised him, 


MATTIE? DO IT FIT?” 


“HOW Is IT, 


The subject had not been mentioned between 
the husband and wife for a week. ‘Then he had 
concluded the conversation with: “I tell you, | with his left leg thrust out, resting on the heel, 
Rebecca, I’m not going to have what little | with the toes tipped upward. Mattie recognized 
money I’ve saved squandered on parties—and | it as a common enough attitude with him. 

Now let it drop.” | Mr. Stone stepped forward to see better, and 
but this morning | put his other hand in his other trousers pocket. 
| He lifted himself slowly upon his toes and then 
dropped ; rising and falling, with a curious smile 

“But I guess I’d better tell her not to,” was | gathering about his firm lips. 

Mrs. Hammet’s regretful decision, as she returned | Finally John Hammet turned his keen eyes 
to the cake-making. | down upon the footprints. He was but little 

Mattie saw her father, when she passed the | over forty years old, but his thick hair and the 
grocery, shaking a menacing finger in Tom | tuft of whiskers on his chin were quite gray. It 
Slocum’s face. Tom was grinning; and the | struck him unpleasantly that the impression of 
idling about, were slyly laughing and 


the left heel corresponded with the worn heel of 

poking each other with their elbows. Her | his own boot. 

cheeks tingled with shame. But no inkling of He ran his fingers through his hair 

the matter appeared to have reached the school, | fashion he had when taken aback. But he 

and she took her seat with a sigh of relief. prided himself on being a “‘square’’ man. Next 
This scene, however, kept intruding itself | to his riches, he gloried in what he considered his 

upon her mind; it was long before she could fix | 


She dared say no more; 


in a 


fairness. 

“Perhaps I’d better have taken my 
endeavoring to make up for lost time, with her | measure first,” he said grimly. 

There was smothered laughter; they were all 
a little afraid of him. 


own 


of the schoolroom opened unceremoniously and 
some one entered. “As I didn’t take it first, I'll take it second,” 

There was an ominous hush, and looking up, | he added, suiting the action to the word, and 
she saw her father standing there with a strip of | carefully planting his feet in the footprints, just 
board in his hand, and on it—she saw what it|as he had made Gus do. Then he peered 
was at a glance. Tom Slocum wasn’t guilty, | backward, forward, sidewise. 


then! And he had come to the school in search| ‘Mattie, come here,” he called. ‘You're your 


| of the culprit, and brought the footprints with | mother’s daughter—I can trust you.” 


She was She came forward timidly, Mr. Stone following 
| her with his eyes. That this sweet, flower-faced 

Mr. Hammet coolly deposited his burden on | girl could be the child of rough John Hammet 
the platform, a yard or so from the teacher, Mr. | was a matter of perpetual surprise to him. She 
stopped at the side of the platform, and bent her 
pretty eyes upon her father’s feet. He looked 
anxiously down at her, sidewise, and asked, 
“How is it, Mattie? do I fit?’ 

“Yes, father,”’ she answered, faintly. Her 
face was hot and crimson, and she was trem- 
bling. 

Then a remarkable change occurred. A light 

Stepping upon the platform, and pointing | broke by slow degrees over John Hammet’s 
downward, he said, “Those tracks I found by | rugged features. He had a vein of humor in his 
Perhaps the | nature. The fathers and mothers of some of 
sneak who stole my property forgot the likelihood | these boys and girls recalled the fact that noon. 


him. A hot wave swept over her. 


young men, and I’ll have to interrupt proceedings 
for a time.’ 

Mr. Stone had risen. He scowled a little, and 
his lips pursed themselves in a fashion they had 
in moments of indecision. But John Hammet | 
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He turned a whimsical face back to the pupils, | 
| I’ve never let Mattie have a party before, but 


and a shout greeted the unexpected sight. 

“Laugh away,” said he; “I’m the biggest fool 
this time—laugh away!’ 

But Mattie did not laugh. She stood looking 
up at him with a mingling of amazement and 
timid, fearful delight, strange to see, upon her 
fair young face. Glancing around, he caught 
the expression, and a dark blush quickly over- 
spread his features. In that instant he gained a 
sharp consciousness of what the years had done 
for him. He put his hand before his eyes, and 
his mouth tightened. When his hand slipped 
down the laughter had died out; something in 
his face had quenched it utterly. 

Generally speaking, he was a man of quick 
thought and ready action ; but not that day. He 
fumbled with his coat, and looked at the ceiling, 
the floor, the stove, in a baffled way. Then an 
idea suggested itself, and he caught at it. 

““Mattie’ll have a party to-night,” he said. 
“She has been wanting to have one quite a spell, 
and I wouldn’t let her. 


and scholars, invited to come.” 
‘Father !”” gasped Mattie. 
“Yes, Mattie. 
have been. And I guess perhaps the best thing | 
that ever happened to John Hammet—lI’ll except | 
one thing—was making a fool of himself.” 
When Mattie went home that noon a radiant- | 
faced mother met her at the door. 
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dear—I always knew it! Your father has the 
best heart in the world,” she said. 


because her overcharged hesrt must have that 
relief, and Mattie chiefly because her mother did. 

“But the rake is gone!’’ said Mrs. Hammet. 

“The rake! Was it the rake, mother? I 
took the rake. I had it to rake the old leaves off 
my daffodil bed. I’m afraid I did not put it 
back !”” 

“I’m sure you didn’t,” rejoined her mother, 
laughing a little, and crying, too, at the same 
time; ‘and what blessedness that you did not!’ 

*T can’t believe it, eveu now,’’ Mattie declared. 
“Tt seems too good to be true. But where is 
father ?” 

“Gone to town—about the party. He’s made 
a fire in every room, so the whole house may be 
warm, and is going to bring a man with a 
stereopticon, to amuse the children. Mattie, 
child! How little I dreamed of this, this 
morning !”’ 

“IT know!” said Mattie, her eyes shining 
through her tears, as the flowers shine through 
the dew. “You were almost crying then with 
disappointment; so was I. I didn’t think I’d 
get my wish! Don’t you remember, I said I’d 
be so glad if father could be like what he was 
once, just for a day?” 

And her mother answered, ‘‘It isn’t for a day, 
Mattie—it’s for good! I’m sure it’s for good.” 

It proved the most delightful party Pillbody 
had ever known; with ice-cream and cake from 
the caterer’s, and oranges and nuts and bon- 
bons. 

But the most astonishing feature, perhaps, was 
John Hammet himself. Mattie kept stealing 
incredulous glances at him; his wife hovered 


that she dared not dwell upon 
her happiness lest they should 
spring to sight. Chancing to 
be alone with her husband 
for a minute, he said to her: 

“T told the scholars to-day, 
Rebecca, that making a fool 
of myself was the best thing 
but one that ever happened 
tome. Can you guess what 
that one is?” He tipped up 
her chin and looked into her 
happy eyes, but his own face 
sobered. 

“The best thing was being 
brought to myself,’ he went 
on. “I’ve thought too much 
about money, and too little 
about having the love and con- 
fidence of my own daughter. 
I saw it all when I stood there so ridiculously 





But she’ll have one | 
to-night, and you’re all, big and little, teacher | 


You’re a good girl—you always | 


“*T told you, | 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


year from to-night, to which you are all invited. 
I’ve changed my mind on some subjects! And 
she’ll have one now annually.” 

Mattie stole up to him and laid her hands 
upon his arm, and looked into his face with 
a look she had never dared give him before; and 
he slipped his arm about her, and her cup of 
happiness was full. Awnniz J. HOLLAND. 


_——__+oo 


POVERTY AND CRIME. 


pd poor folk half they need, and pleasure 
of life, in reasonable measure— 
But food and raiment—few of all 
Would sin or fall. 
Thomas Ashe. 


——__——_~-@e—___——. 


Horseless Carriages. 


N a few years the patient cab-horse, with 
| his sprung knees, and bony sides, and galled 
shoulders and pathetic eyes, may cease to 
reproach the belated passenger whom he 
drags to the station, or the pedestrian whom he 
passes on the way. The work he now does will 
be done by electricity, or petroleum, or steam, or 
compressed air. 

In England and France the horseless carriage 
is already in somewhat common use, and the 
recent success of several American vehicles shows 
that this country is awake to the importance of 
the invention. 

France has taken the lead in building these 
“automobile” or self-propelling carriages. Until 
recently they were considered interesting pieces 
of mechanism or curious playthings rather than 
practical vehicles. But in June, 1895, a race 
was arranged in which any horseless carriage 
could enter, the course being over the ordinary 
highways from Paris to Bordeaux and back, a 
distance of seven hundred and forty-four miles. 
Large prizes were offered to the winner of the 
race, and twenty-seven vehicles started. Eighteen 
were propelled by petroleum, seven by steam and 
two by electricity. 

The road offered all the conditions usually met 
in travel through the country,—sand, mud and 
steep grades,—and the race was, therefore, an 
excellent test. One-half of the twenty-seven 
starters completed the trip successfully. 

The winner was a petroleum vehicle which 


carried four passengers, and averaged twelve and 
They cried a little together—Mrs. Hammet | 


one-half miles an hour over the entire course. 
This race proved that the horseless carriage was 
a thoroughly practical thing, and since then 
inventors have studied its possibilities. 


Four kinds of motors have received the most | 


attention: steam, electricity, petroleum and com- 
pressed air. 


and regulates the speed of his vehicle much as 
the motorman controls an electric car. 
The drivers are able to hire these cabs from | 


pence a day—about one dollar and forty cents— | 


forty cents a day. 


have shown that American inventors are in 
advance of their foreign 
competitors. ‘The Amer- 
ican machines are neater, 
lighter, more compact 
and more pleasing to the 
eye than those made in 
France or England, and 
they are also superior in 
speed, twenty-eight and 
thirty miles an hour hav- 
ing been made by Amer- 
ican horseless carriages 
on smooth roads, and at 
a cost of one-quarter of 
a cent a mile. 

The horseless carriage 
promises by its cheapness of operation to give a 
vehicle which can be brought to the curbstone to 
receive passengers, at a fare not exceeding five 
cents. It may, therefore, do away with the 
jerky and overcrowded cable and electric street- 
cars, offering in their place a noiseless, smooth 
and comfortable conveyance. 

Up to the present time the best automobile 
carriages have cost from eight hundred dollars to 
twelve hundred dollars, and this necessarily high 
price has doubtless restricted their use; but that 
is a matter which time and competition will 
regulate, and it is probable that in a few years an 
automobile vehicle in the street will attract no 
more attention than a bicycle; and perhaps the 
great-grandchildren of the present generation 
will save their fifty cents and go to the menagerie 
to see that strange, rare animal, the horse, as 
eagerly as their grandparents went to the circus 
to see the laughing hyena and the polar bear. 


oe 


A Rural Electrocution. 


Y chum, Merton Haynes, is electrician to 
the Clementon Electrie Light & Power 
Company. I still call him my chum, 
for we were classmates and room- 

mates at the Institute of Technology; and 
although he chose electricity, while I took chem- 
istry, we agreed to “‘keep in sight’’ of each other 
after graduation. 

| As it chanced, I immediately secured a position 





The advantages of steam are its great power as “super’’ at the Pancoast paper-pulp mills at 
and the ease with which the materials to generate | Becket’s Falls, and Merton took service with the 


it—fuel and water—can be obtained anywhere; , Clementon Electric Company, 


but it is noisy, the machinery 
necessary to its use is cumber- 
some, and the heat, ashes and 
cinders are disagreeable. 

Petroleum is cheap, obtainable 
almost everywhere, and the 
motor which uses it is very simple 
and compact. Its objectionable 
feature is its unpleasant odor; 
but this has lately, in the Ameri- 
can machines, been almost elimi- 
nated. 

Electricity is noiseless and 
odorless, and generates no disa- 
greeable heat. But the storage 
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which has its 
plant of turbines and 
dynamos on the other 
side of the falls, but 
carries its electric 
power, by copper wire 
conductor, four miles 
overland to Clementon 
village, the shire town 
of the county. 

Though a sulphide 
paper-mill is anything 
but an earthly para- 
dise, I had, on the 
whole, the easier and 
better situation of the 


batteries which propel the carriage must be | two, for Merton was in the service of a company 


frequently recharged, and it is not always easy | 


to buy a can of “electric juice’ of the country 
grocer as one buys a can of tomatoes. 

The use of compressed air to propel stregt-cars 
in New York has shown it to be an admirable 
motive power. It is noiseless, odorless and clean, 
and the mechanism which it operates is simple 
and effective. 

The air is stored, at enormous pressure, in 


| Steel tubes of such toughness that, if an explosion 
about, with the tears still so near the surface | 


should oceur, no one would be injured; for the 
steel tube, instead of flying 
into pieces, merely rips, like 
a leather bag, and the air 
escapes, with a startling 
“whish,’” no doubt, but 
without disastrous results. 


by these steel tubes of air, and 
the great power which can 
be exerted through the simple 
machinery, make compressed 
air a very promising motive 
power for horseless carriages. 

Experiments so far seem 
to indicate that steam offers 
advantages for heavy draught 
wagons, but that, for pas- 
senger carriages, one of the 
other motive powers is better. 

A law restricting the use 


_ of automobile vehicles on English highways has 
before the school this morning. I’m going to turn 
over a new leaf, Rebecca. We'll begin again, | 


been repealed, and a company organized in 
London, with a capital of seven hundred and 


say where we began some eighteen years ago; | fifty thousand dollars, to provide a service of three 


and I’ll see if I can’t make my part a little more | 


satisfactory than the past seems now.” 
When good-nights were being said he surprised | 


hundred and fifty electric cabs. 
These cabs differ very little in appearance from 
|an ordinary carriage, except that the horse is 


Mattie and her mother quite as much as their | wanting. They are fitted comfortably and even 


friends, by saying, ‘There'll be a party here one | luxuriously. The driver sits in front, and steers | | ten years more nobody can live in this country, 


The small space occupied | 
| tigate complaints or do the work of a laboring 


with scanty capital. They did not allow him 
help enough, and he was often compelled to 
work like a “‘navvy”’ himself, and be astir night 
and day. 

Every one brought his grievances to Merton, 
| and that poor fellow had no peace on week-days 
or Sundays. And all the while the company 
was nagging him to cut down expenses and 
make its stock pay a dividend. 

Merton used to come into my little laboratory 
at the paper-mills—when he had to run over to 
| the Falls to patch up something, which was about 
every day—and tell me his troubles. He would 
thump his head down on my blotting-pad and 
fairly groan ! 

Then he would jump up. “I must go,” he 
would say. “I’m four pages behind on the 
‘kick book,*” and off he would go to inves- 


mechanie. 

Among his serious vexations was one arising 
from the circumstance that the company, when 
erecting the conducting wire from the falls to 
Clementon, had obtained permission to set the 
poles in the pasture of the old Blake farm, then 
occupied by an elderly man named Moses Myers. 
This man Myers died of “grip” the following 
winter, and his brother Cyrus got possession of 
the farm. 

Cyrus Myers was one of those dogmatic, little- 
educated persons who attribute cyclones, droughts 
and nearly every other meteorological disturbance 
to the modern use of electricity. 

““Needn’t talk to me! It’s these consarned 
wires, so many of ’em runnin’ crisscross and 
every which way all over the country! It helps 
the all-killin’ stuff to get around! These dyna- 
mos, too, stir it up and git it to tearin’ round. I 





| make no doubt railroad rails help carry it. In 


the owners for five shillings, seven and one-half | | 
or less than half what they have been obliged to | 
pay for a cab with a horse. The cost of running 
the French petroleum carriages is from thirty to | 


Trials of horseless carriages in this country | 
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_ the rate they’re goin’ on now! There'll be some 
| kind of a tornado every other day!” 

Myers very likely believed one-half he said, 
and the more he talked the more inclined he felt 
to believe the other half. 

It happened that the lightning struck a tree in 
his pasture one afternoon during a_ thunder- 
shower in June, and not very far from the 
| power wire. That was text enough for him. 
He harnessed his horse and drove down to the 
office of the electric company about as soon as it 
stopped raining. 

“IT want ye to take 
that infarnal wire of 
yourn out of my parster, 
and I want ye to do it 
right off, too!” was his 
first salutation to Merton, 
who was the only one in 
the office. 

“But I understood, Mr. 
Myers, that your brother, 
Moses Myers, when he 
owned the farm, sold our 
company a right of way 
for their wire across his 
farm,” replied Merton, 
for he was expected to fight the battles of the 
electric company at all times and against all 
comers. 

“T don’t care what he sold or what he didn’t 
sell!’ exclaimed the angry man. “He was 
deceived, my brother Moses was ; he didn’t know 
what he was doing. But that farm is mine now, 
and I know jest how dangerous them wires be. 
They draw the lightning, that’s what they do. 
I’m not goin’ to have all my stock o’ cattle killed 
by them tarnal wires! 

“T’ll give ye jest three days to take that wire 
off’n my premises,’’ he added, as he flung out of 
the office. ‘“‘Jest three days and no more! Ef 
it aint off’n my land in three days, down she 
comes !”’ 

“I should advise you not to touch it, Mr. 
Myers,” rejoined Merton, following him out in 
some anxiety. ‘You are liable to get killed if 
you meddle with it.’’ 

“Don’t you worry yourself about me, young 
man!” exclaimed Cyrus. “I’ll look out for my- 
self. But you tell your folks to get that wire 
off’n my farm.” 

Merton reported Myers’s threat to his employ- 
ers. They said little, except to exhort their 
electrician to look out for the old farmer; and if 
he did them damage, to obtain evidence against 
him. The duties as detective for the company 
were thus added to Merton’s regular work— 
without increase of salary, as is almost needless 
to say. 

The directors even declined to take legal 
advice as to what measures Merton might resort 
to for the protection of their property. Feeling 
insecure as to this, Merton himself paid a fee to 
a lawyer to tell him what he might or might not 
lawfully do if brought into collision with Farmer 
Myers; for he knew that if he made a mistake, 
the soulless corporation which he served would 
leave him in the lurch. 

Myers, who did not lack for homely sagacity, 
was too crafty really to tear down the wire. 
But at about ten o’clock on the fourth evening 
after his visit to the company’s office the Clemen- 
ton are lights began to “didder’”’ unpleasantly ; 
and Merton was up nearly all night, readjusting 
carbons and otherwise attempting to restore 
uniform illumination to an exasperated munici- 
pality. 

Next morning he set off at sunrise to patrol 
the wire over to Becket’s Falls; for he had 
already asked me by telephone to see if there 
was anything wrong at the power-house, for the 
electric company kept no electrician, but a mere 
watchman in the power-house. 

On crossing the Myers pasture, Merton came 
upon an iron wire about a hundred feet long, 
with a stone at each end, lying transversely 
across the power wires between two posts. 
Evidently the stone attached to one end of it had 
been thrown over the copper wire, thus partially 
grounding the current at this point. 

Apparently the mischief was the act of some 
one possessing a little knowledge of electricity. 
Merton, having no doubt as to who had done it, 
removed the iron wire and carried it directly to 
the Myers farmhouse, where he found the owner 
milking cows in his barn-yard. 

“Is this your wire, Mr. Myers?” Merton 
asked him. 

“My wire? Where d’ye find it?” 

“Across the electric company’s power wire,” 


replied Merton. 

“Sho, now! Yedon’t tell me! Did it do any 
hurt ?” 

“Tt partially grounded our night current and 
impaired the lights in Clementon.” 

“Sho, now! How did it come to do that?” 


“Why, by conducting a part of the current 
into the ground, Mr. Myers,” Merton replied, 
impatiently. 

“Wal, now, that’s curi’s, aint it? But I’m 
kinder glad on’t, fer that’s where the stuff ought 
to be—down in the ground. Never ought to 
been got up out’n the ground in the fust place.” 

Merton remonstrated with him, but the old 
fellow was much too cunning to admit that he 
had placed the iron wire there. He merely 
chuckled. No satisfaction could be obtained 
from him, nor yet so much as a serap of evidence 
against him. 








This was but the beginning of Merton’s troubles 
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with Myers. In the hope of surprising him, 
Merton persuaded me to watch with him in the 
pasture on two rainy nights; but we did not 
catch the rogue at his tricks. Yet so sure as 
there came a dark, wet night, the Clementon 
lights were in trouble ; and Merton would find 
the current grounded somewhere on Myers’s land. 

The mischief-maker learned at length that he 
could make more trouble by grounding the cur- 
rent on moist land, and began operating in a 
swamp, near where the power wire entered his 
pasture. His motive was probably to worry 
and harass the company until it was glad to 
give up its rights and remove the wire; but as 
this would occasion an expense of several hun- 
dred dollars, the company found it more conven- 
jent to scold Merton for not obtaining evidence 
against Myers so that he could be prosecuted. 

The hard-worked, much-pestered young elec- 
trician became so greatly worried and so angry, 
as weeks went by, that he thought of arranging 
a sort of electric trap for Myers, and giving him 
an alarming shock. From this I dissuaded him. 

“It is of no use to get angry, Merton,” I would 
say. ‘You must regard the old man imperson- 
ally, as you do any other obstruction.” 

“Oh, it’s easy for you to say that to me; you 
don’t have to walk eight miles three or four 
times every fortnight to remove obstructions,” 
Merton responded. But he refrained from using 
the electric trap, as I advised. 

Soon Myers made another move by way of 
embarrassing Merton: he turned a bad-tempered 
bull into the pasture. Previously the animal 
had been kept in a smaller pasture by himself, 
with a ring in his nose and large brass balls and 
chains on his horns. Myers now removed these 
safeguards ; and it was afterward learned that he 
had encouraged his hired man te tease the bull 
in order to make him more bellicose. 

But in this, as in his tricks with the wire, 
“Cy” was crafty, for on the day he turned the 
bull into the pasture he posted four or five 
notices of ‘“‘Dangerous Bull Here” conspicuously 
on the fences, so that he should not be legally 
liable if the animal attacked any one. 

Now Merton was obliged to enter the pasture 
every time the current was grounded, and he 
came near being gored the first time he did so. 
He had entered from the farther side and did 
not observe the notices, and therefore paid little 
attention to the cattle till the bull was close upon 
him. After some agile dodging he got away ; but 
the bull followed him about, roaring and bellow- 
ing, and he was unable to approach or work on 
the wires. 

About an hour later he came down to the Falls 
and asked me to go up to the pasture and help 
him out, which I did. After some skirmishing 
I lured the bull to chase me, while Merton went 
along the wire in search of the leak. 

The mischief had been done very adroitly this 
time. A strand of barbed wire from the pasture 
fence had been thrown over the power wire and 
grounded by thrusting the end of it down into 
wet mud in the border of the swampy tract. 

“The old scamp is learning something about 
electricity,’’ Merton said to me. “I hardly see 
how he does it so neatly. I should think he 
would get killed, fooling around here in the night. 
I could not handle those wires without my insu- 
lating tongs. He will get laid out here some 
dark night.” 

“Should you weep, Merton?” said I. 

“Well, I should not like the old man to be 
killed, though I should like him to be punished.” 

We went around by Myers’s place to have 
another talk with him. I was to do the talking 
for Merton. We found Myers with his man, 
pulling beans. After giving him good morning 
and some commonplaces, I called his attention to 
the fact that his bull had put us in not a little peril. 

“What were you in my parster for, anyhow ?” 
he exclaimed, roughly. 

“As to that, Mr. Myers,” I said, “I went 
there to assist my friend, Mr. Haynes here; and 
probably no one knows better than you do why 
he is obliged to go there so often. You ought 
not to turn that bull loose there.” 

“Oh, I guess old Turk will look out for him- 
self,” drawled Myers, chuckling. “Don’t you 
worry a bit about that bull.” 

That was all the satisfaction we were able to 
obtain from our call on Myers. We chaffed him 
a little on his cantankerousness, and he chaffed 
us back venomously. . 

Five days later Merton spoke to me by the 
telephone from Clementon, and asked me to come 
up to the pasture; the company’s watchman was 
an elderly man, and Merton disliked to call on 
him—to lure bulls. i 

In the course of half an hour I followed the 
wire to the pasture fence in the swamp, hearing 
the bull bawling and growling as I drew near. 
Merton was there, with his “tongs” in his hand, 
on the outside of the fence; and the bull and 
some of Myers’s other cattle were among the 
alders and brakes on the other side, in the pas- 
ture, a few yards away. 

“Don’t touch the wire of the fenee here!’ 
were Merton’s first words to me. ‘There’s a 
g00d deal of stray electricity around here. And 
I want you to observe,” he continued, “how 
cunning that old sinner has grown in his tricks! 
You see that strand of barbed fence wire? He 
has ripped that off the posts and carried it up 
over the power wire, and then down into the 
sround in that clump of alders over there in the 





pasture. Fully half of our day current is going the sheriff will know where to find you.” 
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down that wire into the ground, and the fence! We bade him an ironical good morning and | I did not. On the other hand, experience at the 


wire for more than three hundred feet here is | 
strongly charged.” 

Merton reached up, secured hold of the wire 
with his insulating tongs, and together we pulled 
it out of the ground and hauled it back to the 
fence—the end of it spitting a stream of fire at 
everything it touched ! | 

The bull heard us there, and came through the 
bushes roaring and lashing himself. He was a 
good-sized, dark-red Hereford bull, with thick 
horns and a broad, milk-white face—as ugly- 
tempered and dangerous a brute as ever walked a 
pasture. Catching sight of us, he arched his 
neck, bawled aggressively, and made up to the 
fence. 

“Oh, you would, would you?” exclaimed 
Merton. “You would like to gore us, wouldn't 
you? Well, see how you like the smell of this!” 
He gripped the wire in the tongs and thrust the 
end of it through the fence. Instantly the bull 
thrust his nose to it, as if to nose it contemptu- | 
ously aside. 

I do not think that the brute ever knew what 
happened tohim. His body, after one convulsive | 
backward jump, lurched over sidewise and lay 
there stock-still. He was now as quiet and | 
peaceable a bull as one could wish to meet. 

Possibly the beast would have recovered con- | 
sciousness, or might have been resuscitated, had 
we been interested in restoring 
him; but Merton swung over 
the fence and touched the bull 
with the wire repeatedly. 
Every time he did so the body 
jumped convulsively; but it 
was galvanism, not life. To 
make a sure thing of the exe- 
cution, we laid the wire on 
the carcass and allowed the 
current to pass continuously 
through it. 

“The brute deserved his fate,” 
said Merton. “‘And now, if we 
proceed just right, we may be 
able to trap Myers. You se 
crete yourself in the alders 
here. I want you for a wit- 
ness. I will go up to the farm- 
house and tell Cy that his bull 
has come in contact with a 
fence wire, and needs attention. 
But I will not tell him just 
where the animal is. I will 
then set off as if to go to. 
Clementon, but will come 
around here soon. Meantime 
you watch and see whether 
Myers comes directly here or 
not, and see what he does 
when he gets here.’’ 

I concealed myself in the 
bushes. Within less than 
twenty minutes I heard Myers 
coming, panting and muttering 
to himself. He must have 
come there as straight as a bee 
flies for its hive. He certainly 
seemed to know exactly where to look for his bull. | 

Seeing “Turk” lying among the crushed 
brakes, he approached and looked all around 
very carefully. Then he touched the bull with | 
his boot toe, but jumped back, evidently receiving 
a shock. Thereupon he went out of my sight, | 
and was gone for perhaps half a minute. | 

He returned with a rod in his hand, which | 
consisted, as I immediately saw, of a hollow glass 
tube about two feet long, in one end of which | 
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left him there—with “Turk.” 

“He will not trouble you again, Merton,” I 
remarked, as we parted out at the road. 

“T guess not,” said he. And thus far he has 
not done so. 8s. 
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Notes from a Pastor’s Experience. 
First Paper. 
By the Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott. 

HE YOUTH’S COMPANION asks me 
to give its readers some notes from a 
pastor’s experience. They will be very 
simple, for the experiences have been 
very simple. How exact they will be I am not 
sure; how far memories, how far modified by 
imagination. Many a man is unable to dis- 
tinguish between what he has imagined and 
what he has perceived. If his imagination is 


| vivid and his perception is not, the pictures of 
the former are more easily recovered and seem | 


the more real to him of the two. It may be 


sometimes so with these pictures of the past. 

I have never kept a journal, nor even a diary ; 
| have always lived in the future tense, not in the 
pluperfect ; and have always been more interested 
in to-morrow than in yesterday. 


When the 
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“MYERS TURNED WITH A JUMP.” 


work was done, the sermon was preached, the 


incident had passed, I have turned my thoughts | 


to the work of to-morrow, the sermon of next 
Sunday, the preparations necessary for the 
anticipated incidents of the future. These mem- 
ories of the past, therefore, will be but shadow 
pictures. 

When I graduated from college my two elder 
brothers were already practising law in New 
York City, and I entered their office as a clerk 





| bar had given me some practical knowledge of 
| modern life and of human nature, and some 
practical experience in dealing with men and in 
| extempore speaking. Whether | lost more than 
| I gained by getting my first professional training 
|at the bar instead of in a professional school I 
have never been able to determine. Both loss 
and gain have been considerable. 

Perhaps not the least gain was the habit 
necessarily formed of getting my theology direct 
from the New Testament, instead of from the 
schools and the theological text-books, and 
getting it always for practical application to the 
life of men, never for the purpose of framing or 
defending a philosophical system. 

1 sold my interest in the law firm to my two 
brothers, who paid me a generous sum for it, 
and went down to Farmington, Maine, to spend 
the winter there in special studies. Farmington 
was my grandfather’s old home, and my school 
and college vacations had been spent there with 
two aunts in the old homestead. My uncle, 
John S. C. Abbott, was preaching in the village 
church that winter. He undertook the direction 
of my studies; but the supervision was not very 
close. 

I had hardly reached the old home and got my 
books unpacked before a venerable minister in 
a neighboring parish invited me to preach for 
him. It was the parish of 
Temple, where some years 
later Dr. George A. Gordon, 
now the pastor of the Old South 
Church of Boston, took his first 
lessons in preaching, and laid, 
in a course of studies even more 
independent and undirected 
than my own, the foundation 
of that scholarship which 
makes him a recognized leader 
to-day in the Congregational 
churches of New England. 

I was appalled at Father 
Hacket’s invitation. I was not 
even licensed. But my uncle 
insisted that the responsibility 
for inviting an unlicensed 
youth to preach rested on the 
minister who gave the invita- 
tion. In truth, the fact that I 
was “Squire Abbott’s’’ grand. 
son, and my father’s son, and 
my uncle’s nephew, was all the 
licensure either Mr, Hacket or 
the Temple church required. 
So I went in fear and trem- 
bling and preached my first 
sermon. 

What the sermon was I have 
not the remotest idea ; nor how 
I preached it. But it was not 
so hopelessly bad as to counter- 
act the beneficent influence 
of the family name, for good 
Father Hacket proposed to me 
that I should come before the 
Franklin County Association 
and be licensed to preach, in order that I might 
accept without hesitation other invitations. 

The reader will remember the Irishman who, 
asked if he could play the violin, replied that he 
did not know, since he had never tried, but he 
presumed he could. Though I have always 
| been doubtful of success in any new venture of 
| my life, I have nevertheless always acted on the 
| Irishman’s audacious hypothesis, or at least on a 
modified form of it. A fairer statement of the 





was fixed an old-fashioned table fork. With this | before I was of age, and was admitted to the bar | hypothesis would probably be this: One can 


homely contrivance he picked up the end of the | 
fence wire, where it lay on the bull’s body, as 
cleverly as Merton could have done with his 
tongs, and threw it aside. 

Even then, alone and unseen as he supposed, 
he was cunning and cautious; for after a glance 
around, he carried the fork away for forty or | 
fifty feet, and hid it under some brakes and | 
swamp grass. This done, he returned to see if 
there were any life in the bull. 

I moved quietly around from my hiding-place 
and found the fork; then I went forward, | 
laughing, with it in my hand. Myers turned 
with a jump; his jaw dropped, and he stared | 
hard at me without speaking. 

“Mr. Myers, this seems to be a very good con- 
trivance for handling live wires,” I remarked, 
still laughing. “I notice, too, that you keep it 
handy here. This instrument is all the evidence 
that the electric company will need against you 
for the injury you have done.” 

Just then We heard some one approaching. It 
was Merton. 

“Uncle Cy has about as good a thing in the 
way of tongs as you have,” I said, exhibiting the 
fork with its long glass handle. > 

“TI knew that he must have something of the 
sort!” Merton exclaimed. 

Myers drew forth his tobacco plug and bit off 
a large chew; probably he felt the need of it. 
He was shrewd enough fully to realize that he 
was in limbo; but still he would not say a word. 

I gave the glass-handled fork to Merton, and 
after looking at it, he pulled the fence wire off 
the power wire with it. 

“This is a good instrument, Mr. Myers,” said 
he. “I'll keep it—for I don’t think you will 
have any further use for it,’ he added, signifi- 
cantly. “If you should—well, if you should, 











as soon as I had reached the age limit. Thus, 
both before and after admission, I enjoyed 
extraordinary advantages in the profession. 

But the law did not suit me. I attended 
Plymouth Church, and Mr. Beecher’s eloquence 
inspired in me the ambition to be a preacher— 
rather revived the ambition of my boyhood. For 
my first preaching was as a small boy to a 
congregation of empty chairs, with my elder 
brothers asa choir. I secured their attendance 
by consenting that they should practise their 
tunes while I was preaching my sermon. The 
inattention of choirs to ministers and of ministers 
to choirs is proverbial. We carried out in very 
unconventional ways a very conventional spirit. 

When I decided to leave the law for the 
ministry I was already married; but I had no 
inclination to take my wife and child through 
the theological seminary. 

To tell the truth, I was somewhat skeptical 
about the value of theological seminaries. Perhaps 
this skepticism was partly due to my father’s 
influence. His opinion found expression in a 
phrase of his to the effect that theological 
seminaries were chiefly interested in the questions 
which scholars three centuries ago thought the 
world was interested in three centuries before that. 

Theological seminaries have grown much more 
modern and vital since that time. Forty years 
have greatly changed their methods, though it is 
still a question whether their time and strength 
are not very unevenly divided between present 
and past issues, and whether a considerable time 
might not advantageously be borrowed from the 
hours devoted to a study of the past and lent to the 
time devoted to the study of modern life and needs. 

I had pursued philosophy with enthusiasm in 
college, carrying on courses of reading in that 
department outside the college course. Greek of 
course I knew ; ecclesiastical history and Hebrew 


| never tell what he can do until he tries. So 
when a service has been asked of me I have 
| wasted no time in considering whether I had the 
| ability or not; I have simply asked myself, Is 
| the thing worth doing? If so, and circumstances 
have seemed to lay the duty upon me, I have 
entered on it, in the confidence that I could but 
| fail, and that failure can teach as well as success. 

Certainly I have suffered my fair share of 

failures in life. If I have had more successes 
than a moderate ability and a moderate education 
justify, it is partly because I have acted -on this 
principle, and have faithfully tried to do as well 
as I could anything I have been asked to do, 

| leaving others to judge of my ability to make the 

| endeavor, and leaving the result to prove whether 
they were right in their judgment or not. 

Acting on this principle, 1 accepted good 
| Father Hacket’s advice, enforced by that of my 
| optimistic uncle, and went before the association, 

which licensed me to preach without prying too 
| curiously into my scholarly preparation. Thus I 
was authorized to fulfil the functions of a preacher 
| before I had fairly begun my theological studies. 

Doubtless the conservative ecclesiastic will say 

that this was a very bad precedent, and doubtless 
he would be right but for one circumstance: 
| Congregationalists are not governed by precedent. 
They do as they think best, judging each case as 
it comes before them on its merits. Such 
decisions neither oblige to a similar course in the 
| future nor prohibit a different one. In this case 
| the unusual course of licensing a preacher before 
| he had fairly commenced his studies appears to 
| have been justified by the results. The license 
| proved of considerable advantage to me, and 
| apparently also a real advaftage to a village 
| church not far from Farmington, which was in 
special need. In what way must be left to be 
stated in a second paper. 
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Current Topics. 


In dealing with office-seekers Mr. 
McKinley may take heart of grace from a remark 
of Mr.. Lineoln toa trusted adviser: ‘“‘A President 
must sometimes understand the duty of appearing 
ungrateful, and the wisdom of rejecting smart 
combinations with uncongenial elements.” 


The intemperate use of adjectives is 

a form of literary disease. Total abstinence 

from adjectives is not practicable, but a moderate 

+ use of that part of speech is essential to the best 

style. One who heard Nansen address the 

Royal Geographical Society says that in the 

whole discourse, lasting more than an hour, there 
was not a supertiuous adjective. 


The North Dakota House of Representa- 
tives passed by a vote of forty-four to five a bill 
requiring strangers who go there to obtain 
divorces to remain four times as long as under 
the present law. The Senate rejected it by a 
vote of fifteen to fourteen. The slight advance 
toward a less shameful condition of things fails, 
but the vote indicates an awakening in behalf of 
decency. 


Modern progress does not spare even a 
land so rich in traditions and memories as the 
Holy Land. The wandering bands of Arabs 
along the shores of the Jordan have been 
surprised and horrified at the intrusion of a busy 
little steamboat upon that historic stream. It 
plies between a point near Jericho and the Sea of 
Tiberias, doing what business it can find to do, 
and incidentally upsetting all one’s ideas of the 
fitness of things. 


“If you will keep the unofficial people in 
order, I will promise you the official people will 
never make war.” Thus said Lord Salisbury at 
a recent dinner in honor of the United States 
ambassador at the court of St. James’s. Asa 
rule “the unofticial people,’ those who know 
little or nothing about international affairs, are 
the most enthusiastic jingoes. Witness the 
situation in Greece, where the government was 
driven by popular clamor to assume an attitude 
of defiance toward most of the other powers of 
Europe over the Cretan question. 


The influence which may be exerted by one 
person is admirably. illustrated in the case of a 
young Indian who returned to North Dakota 
after graduation at Hampton. He had learned 
there to wash and iron and bake bread, all of 
which he was teaching to his relatives and 
friends; and after buying a dress for his mother 
he carried it to a missionary and begged her to 
cut it out. He explained that he had never been 
taught to make dresses, but that with a sample 
he felt sure he could teach even that art to the 
Indian women. 


One of President Cleveland's grounds 
for vetoing the Lodge bill for the restriction of 
immigration was that violence and disorder do 
not originate with illiterate laborers, and when 
such laborers do resort to violence or disorder 
they are the victims of the educated agitator. 
This statement is fair so far as it goes; but the 
laws of this republic provide amply for silencing 
the educated agitator who incites to violence or 
disorder, while it is impossible for the laws of 
any country to make good or even tolerable 
citizens out of the tens of thousands of undesirable 
persons shipped hither by the authorities in the 
Old World. 


Through the liberality of the Postal 
Union, or through some other favoring cireum- 
stance, a king in dire want of a postage-stamp 
has been able to communicate with a distant 
manufacturing concern. King Quansah, of 
Tantree, which is somewhere in Africa, wrote to 
a cordage company in Massachusetts, inquiring 
as to the cost of some of its wares, and excused 
himself for neglecting to put on a stamp on the 
ground that he was ina hurry. Seeing that he 
is a king, the excuse was accepted, but probably 
the goods will not be forwarded until it is known 
whether his haste will prevent him from promptly 
remitting. 


Only persons under thirty years of age 
were ready to accept promptly Harvey’s great 
discovery of the circulation of the blood; and 
just as youth is most apt to respond to the touch 
of genius, so men of rare abilities seldom fail of 
the spirit of perpetual youth. Keeping young is 
simply keeping abreast with the times we are in. 
At the recent anniversary in New York City of 
the founding of Stevens Institute, ex-Mayor 
Hewitt related this incident: 

‘‘When I was a student at Columbia, baseball 


| was our only game, and not such a detriment to 


a college as it is to-day. We lost most of our 
| balls by knocking them over into the yard ofa 
_ house in Barclay Street. One day when we 

| were short and could not get any baseballs, I 
| was appointed a committee of one to visit the 
| house and ask for some. A gentleman appeared 
in answer to my question, and producing a 
basket containing twenty-five or thirty balls, 
asked if they were ours. 

“{ said that I supposed they were. ‘Every 
one of them has broken a window in my house,’ 
he rejoined. ‘You may take them, and when 
you ‘have all the windows in my music-room 
broken, come over to Hoboken and there you 
shall have a fair field... That man was the 
greatest mechanical engineer, the greatest naval 
engineer, the greatest railroad engineer which 
the nineteenth century has produced— Robert L. 
Stevens.’ 
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REPELLING. 


—Truth herself, if clouded with a frown, 
Must have some solemn proof to pass her down. 
Churchill. 
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Dangers from Gas. 


Gas for heating or lighting is known to almost 
everybody who inhabits or-visits large towns or 
cities, but it is not as generally known as it should 
be that gas is sometimes very poisonous. 

“Natural gas,’’ derived very much as well- 
water is, from natural subterranean reservoirs, 
though not good to breathe is not especially 
poisonous. The same is true of gas derived from 
oil, including gasoline, and also of that common 
variety of illuminating gas made by simply dis- 
tilling soft coal, and known as “‘coal gas.” 

But there is anothér common kind, called 
“water gas,’’ which is exceedingly poisonous. 
This is made by passing water-vapor (steam) over 
hard coal previously raised to.a white heat. In 
this case the white-hot coal (carbon) first decom- 
poses the steazn (water) into its elements (oxygen 
and hydrogen), and then unites with one of them 
(oxygen) to form a deadly gas known as carbonic 
oxide. 

When coal is burned in a stove with an abund- 
ant air supply it unites freely with the oxygen of 
the air to form carbon dioxide, or carbonic acid 
gas. But if the air supply is for any reason 
insufficient the far more poisonous gas, carbonie 
oxide, may be formed instead; and we read 
occasionally of cases of poisoning from this 
“eoal gas’’ which has escaped from stoves. This 
form of “coal gas’’ is not an illuminating gas, 
and is really more like the “water gas” than it is 
like the “‘coal gas’’ above described. It is formed 
only accidentally ; never, like the other gas of 
the same name, intentionally or for sale. It can 
be avoided in stoves and furnaces by making sure 
that the draughts are good and the air supply 
abundant. 

The important dangerous substance in all these 
gases is the carbonic oxide, which has a peculiar 
action on the red blood-cells of the animal body. 
It is the duty of these red cells to carry oxygen 
from the air to every nook and corner of the 
body. Carbonic oxide turns out the oxygen 
within the cells, and rides up and down the blood- 
vessels in its stead. But carbonic oxide cannot 
feed the tissues, and so a kind of internal suffoca- 
tion takes place leading, if continued, to the death 
and destruction of the body. 

The most remarkable cases of gas-poisoning 
are those in which persons in houses not supplied 
with gas have been found dead or dying ; the gas 
which killed them having worked its way from a 
leaky main in the street into the cellar, and thence 
upward through the house. It is also believed 
by physicians that many headaches and other 
ailments of obscure origin are due to small and 
unnoticed leaks of gas long continued. 

So long as any kind of gas remains in the 
pipes, or is completely burned on its escape from 
a burner, it can do no harm; but unburned gas, 
whether from leaky pipes in the house or street, 
or from defective fixtures, or escaping from a 
burner after the flame has been accidentally or 
intentionally “blown out,” is exceedingly dan- 
gerous to human life. 
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The Citizens’ Union. 


Two years and a half ago the whole country 
was stirred by the fight which the city of New 
York was making against its corrupt officials. 
The battle resulted in a decisive victory for good 
government. The “bosses’”’ and barroom politi- 
cians were driven out, and their places filled with 
honest and efficient men. 

The changes which followed astonished even 
the citizens of New York. They began to say 
to each other, “I don’t know whether this new 
commissioner is a Republican or a Democrat, 
but he certainly keeps the streets clean,” and, 
“The head of the police department doesn’t 
belong to my party, but his officers answer ques- 
tions civilly.” And by and by some one was 
bold enough to sum it up in this way: “After 
all, what we want is good pavements and clean 
streets and adequate schools and an efficient 
police force. We have always paid for these 
things, and now we have them. Why can’t we 
keep them ?” 

In answer to the spirit of this question the 





Citizens’ Union came into existence, the purpose 
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of which is to hold the ground won in the fight 
of two years and a half ago. 

The movement is worthy the attention of the 
whole country, for the same evils which existed 
in New York exist to some degree in even the 
smallest towns, and the plan for overcoming 
them is excellent and, in some ways, novel. 

The union now consists of a committee of two 
hundred and fifty men, though the number will 
later be increased to five hundred. Although 


| these men belong to various political parties, 


each has signed the declaration of principles and 
sworn to support it. These principles demand 
that the business of the city be managed upon its 
own merits, without regard to state or national 
polities; that the ablest and best men be nomi- 
nated for city offices without reference to party ; 
that the civil service rules be “‘so enforced as to 
give a fair chanee to every citizen ;’”’ and that the 
city retain the ownership of its valuable fran- 
chises for the benefit of its people. 

Committeemen are not chosen from the 
city at large, but represent various businesses or 
occupations—so many bankers, so many mer- 
chants, physicians, lawyers, insurance men, 
builders, manufacturers; so many from the 
steamship companies, the good government clubs, 
and, perhaps most important of all, the labor 
organizations, representing many trades. 

The men who work with their hands thus 
stand shoulder to shoulder with those who work 
with their heads. All come to feel that the 
interests of good citizens, whether rich or poor, 
Democrats or Republicans, are identical; and 
each man works efficiently because he works 
among those of his own class and occupation. 

This Citizens’ Union is in the highest sense a 
patriotic movement. It does not ask people to 
lay down their lives for their country, but it does 
ask them to give up what is sometimes almost as 
dear—their prejudices. 


ee 


A WRITER’S PURPOSE 
Greatly begin ! though thea [a have time 

But for a line, be that sub’ 
Not failure, but low aim ts — = 
p Lowell. 
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Gifts to Universities. 


The rapid accumulation of large private for- 
tunes is nowhere else so common as in America, 
because nowhere else are enterprises of such 
vastness so constantly undertaken from private 
initiative. ‘The dangers and disadvantages of this 
tendency have been frequently set forth. The 
principal compensation lies in the occasional 
examples of philanthropy on a large scale which 
is made possible by this concentration of wealth 
in the hands of individuals. 

Not long ago Columbia University made an 
appeal for four million dollars to erect new 
buildings. ‘The responses were such as to show. 
that the loyalty and the resources of the friends 
of the institution had not been overestimated. 
The University of Chicago, but a few years old, 
has received gifts to the amount of twelve 
millions. Harvard, Yale, Princeton and other 
old institutions record from year to year benefac- 
tions running up into the hundreds of thousands. 
President Eliot, in a recent report, states that 
within three years Harvard has received nearly 
six hundred thousand dollars, but that within 
the same period at least five other universities 
have had their endowments increased by much 
larger sums. 

The endowment of universities is, of course, 
but one of-the forms which private munificence 
takes. It is, however, in one respect a particu- 
larly wise form. The common schools may 
depend for their support upon the general feeling 
that they are necessary. No community can 
afford to be without them. But the value to the 
average man of the university is not so palpable. 
The higher learning is the possession of a few; 
its benefits reach the great majority indirectly 
through the advance of science and the increase 
of knowledge. 

The university, therefore, cannot count upon 
an effective popular support. In all ages it has 
had to rely very largely on the patronage of 
the very rich. The great English universities 
have owed their strength to kings and earls 
and bishops. In America the place of these 
titled givers is taken by the successful merchant 
or manufacturer or railroad-builder. 
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How History Gets Mixed. 


In one of the debates toward the end of the 
last session of Congress a senator, wishing to 
make a point against the proposed pageant at 
the inauguration of President McKinley, referred 
with a sigh of regret to the time when Jefferson 
rode on horseback unattended to the Capitol and 
hitched his horse to a fence. 

Although there is not a word of truth in the 
story, it has made its way into what may be 
called our folk-lore, and even into some books 
that pretend to be history. Experience shows 
that when such an error gets a firm foothold it 
can never be dislodged. 

The story was first told by an Englishman 
who wrote a scurrilous work on America, but 
who never visited the country until a year after 
Jefferson became President. The truth is to be 
found in the newspapers of the day and in a full 
account given of the ceremony to the British 
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government by Mr. Thornton, the representative 
of that government at Washington. 

Jefferson had his home at a boarding-house 
not more than a stone’s throw from the Capit... 
He walked from that house to the scene of the 
inauguration, escorted by a body of militia anq 
a procession of citizens on foot. In our day suc} 
a progress would be deemed extremely plain a); 
democratic; but at the beginning of this centur.. 
and in view of the nearness of Jefferson’s how, 
to the Capitol, it did not convey to the minds «/ 
those who witnessed it a marked contrast to i), 
display on previous similar occasions. 

The truth about the occurrence may be foun:!. 
by those who care to look the matter up, in 
Henry Adams’s or MeMaster’s history, and in 
“Lossing’s Cyclopedia of American History.” 
The error is a curious rather than an important 
one, for Mr. Jefferson, no more and no less th: 
Mr. McKinley, is to be judged by what he did, 
and not by the circumstances of his journey, on 
one day of his life, to the Capitol. 
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The Value of a Dollar. 


“If you can demonstrate to me that you can 
actually relieve distress with a dollar, I will give 
you what you want.” 

A rich cynic thus answered a woman who had 
come to him for aid to help the poor of their city. 
He hoped to silence her and send her away. 

“Will you come with me?” said the woman, 
challenged in this novel manner. 

The man consented, and the New York Times 
relates the outcome. 

In a few minutes the two entered an unsightly 
tenement. The lady, who knew her ground, led 
the man up two flights of stairs into a cheerless 
room. The floor and walls were absolutely bar- 
ren. The only piece of furniture, besides the bed, 
a chair and a dilapidated table, was a small stove, 
in whieh a sean‘ fire was burning. 

There was a aiddle-aged man in the room with 
two children, each poorly and thinly clad. The 
few dishes were empty. Destitution could hardly 
be more complete. The woman, accustomed to 
such pathetic sights, soon learned what was most 
needed, and from long experience, she knew just 
what to purchase. 

“Please wait,” she said to the rich man, “while 
I run around to the store.” 

Full of compassion for this mute suffering, the 
gentleman waited. In a quarter of an hour a 
large grocer’s basket, filled to the brim, was 
brought into the room. Soon the little stove threw 
out comforting heat, and the odor of food gave 
grateful cheer. 

“Do you think this charity well bestowed?” 
asked the woman, as they left. 

“Indeed, I do,” came the answer, with a suspi- 
cious tremor in the voice. 

“Well, here is the list.” 
We quote it word for word: 

2 pounds coal ° 

2 bundles kindling 
Half pound tea 

2 loaves bread ° 

2 pounds oatmeal > 
2 pounds beef for stew 
Half pound sugar 
Gallon kerosene oil 
Measure potatoes 

1 quart milk . 
Small bag salt 

1 box matches 





He took it and read. 


Elanavenennene 


Total . e - £1.00 

Without hesitation the man of money took a 
dollar bill and handed it to the good woman, and 
the next day she received his check for a thousand 
like it. 

The knowledge of what one dollar can actually 
accomplish to relieve distress and bring happiness 
to the poor may restrain our hands from foolish 
extravagance. In these days, when honest poy- 
erty is crowding about us, it is nothing less than 
cruel to throw too many of our dollars away for 
purely selfish luxuries. Extravagant expendi- 
tures hold the germs of disaster. In their full 
fruitage they give birth to effeminacy, lower 
moral standards, stimulate envy, and incite social 
and political revolution. 
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Karaiti’s Experiment. 


The volume in which the scattered sketches of his 
South Sea cruises and adventures by the lamented 
Robert Louis Stevenson have recently been col- 
lected is full of charm, spirit and humor. The 
author, too, does not, like too many travellers in 
wild regions, depict the natives as merely gentle 
or fierce, as the case may be, with no finer differ- 
ences of character. Instead, we are introduced 
to a wide circle of islanders each as distinctly 
drawn as a character in Dickens. One of the 
minor personages is the chief, Karaiti, distin- 
guished mainly for haying, in a land remote from 
science, once undertaken a scientific experiment. 
It did not, however, succeed. 

Karaiti possessed an inquiring mind, and ha 
gathered a good deal of astonishing information 
concerning civilized life from the eaptains ani 
traders of his acquaintance. They had told bin. 
for one thing, of the manner in which Europeats 
and Americans employ horses on their farms. 

In consequence of this knowledge,—since in his 
island the hauling, carrying and generally th: 
heaviest labor falls to women,—he concluded to 
call the ladies of his household horses, thoug!: 
whether as a term of endearment or contem)' 
seems doubtful. 

He never, however, became like some chiefs, « 
loafer himself. On the contrary, he was, says M’. 
Stevenson, “alert, smiling, jovial and industrious. 
laboring himself like a slave, though forcing his 
people to labor like a slave-driver.” He took a! 
interest also in new ideas. Once he came upo!! 
George—a trader friend—reading a newspape’ ; 
and George told him about a newly invented 
flying-machine, of which it contained an account. 

“Is that true, George?” he asked. 

“It is in the papers,” replied George. 
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“Well,” then announced Karaiti, “if that man 
can do it with machinery, / can do it without.” 

Accordingly he designed and made a pair of 
huge wings, strapped them to bis shoulders, and 
going to the end of a long pier as a good starting- 
point, launched himself bulkily into space. Of 
eourse he eame down with an appalling flop and 
splash into the sea, where he found himself so 
encumbered by his great invention that he could 
not swim. 

He would perhaps have drowned had not several 
of his faithful “horses,” who had been watching 
the experiment with awe, leaped in after him, for 
all native women swim like fish, and towed him 
safely ashore. 

As he passed dripping up the beach to his house, 
the bedraggled wings yet drooping from his 
shoulders, he met his informant. Facts had been 
too much for friendship, and he paused a moment 
to address him, with reproach and indignation in 
his voice. 

“George,” he said, simply, “you lie!” 

George had not lied. Not every scientific exper- 
imenter in flying-machines has emerged from his 
experiments, like poor Karaiti, with nothing 
worse than a ducking. 
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HIS FIRST SPEECH. 


At the Boston Latin School, at Harvard College 
and at the law school Wendell Phillips was distin- 
guished for scholarship and oratorical talent. He 
wished to be an orator, and at this period of his 
life his admiration for Webster was unbounded. 
But several years passed before his wish could be 
realized. Mr. F. P. Stearns, in his book of 
“Sketches from Concord to Appledore,” describes 
the oceasion that revealed Phillips, the orator. 

In October, 1837, he was married to Miss Anna 
Green, a@ cousin to Mrs. Maria Chapman. In 
November occurred the riot at Alton, Illinois, and 
the assassination of Lovejoy. Doctor Channing’s 
first petition for an indignation-meeting in Faneuil 
Hall was refused by the authorities, but a second 
and more urgent one was granted. The audience 
was almost equally divided between the anti- 
slavery people and their opponents, who made 
the most noise and disturbance. It seemed as if 
the meeting would end in confusion. 

“I went there,” said Wendell Phillips, twenty- 
five years later, “without the least intention of 
making a speech or taking any part in the pro- 
ceedings. My wife and Mrs. Chapman wished to 
go, and I accompanied them. Lremember wearing 
a long surtout, a brand-new one, with a small 
cape, as was the fashion of the day; and after the 
attorney-general made his speech, denouncing 
Lovejoy as a fool, I suddenly felt myself inspired, 
and tearing off my overcoat, started for the plat- 
form. 

“My wife seized me by the arm, half-terrified, 
and said: 

“*Wendell, what are you going to do?’ 

“T replied, ‘I am going to speak, if I can make 
myself heard.’ ” 

The uproar was so great that the chairman 
asked Doctor Channing if he could stand thunder; 
but the personal beauty of Mr. Phillips so sur- 
prised all hearers that they paused to listen to 
him, and were so charmed by his eloquence that 
they neglected to make any further disturbance. 
The attorney-general was wholly discomfited, 
and Doctor Channing’s resolutions were carried 
by a substantial majority. 

Mr. Phillips was only twenty-six years of age 
when he delivered the spontaneous, magnetic 
speech which proclaimed him a vigorous, original 
orator. 
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THE SCHOOL “SHOWS OFF.” 


In illustration of the way in which teachers’ 
lessons are frequently lost on their pupils, a 
Chicago teacher tells a story of some of her pupils 
“showing off’ under her auspices. She had been 
drilling into them one afternoon the difference in 
the meaning of the words “taught” and “learned ;” 
over and over again, In the presence of a late 
visitor, she had explained the use of each of the 
words, and had given them several examples in 
which the words were correetly used. 

“Now,” she said, “I think you have learned 
your lesson as well as I have taught it to you. 
Willie, will you give me a sentence with the word 
‘taught’ in it?” 

A fair-haired urchin on the front seat spoke up 
promptly: 

“I tought it was time for school to let out!” 

“No, no! Mamie, you may give me an exam- 
_ she said, turning to a bright girl farther 

ack. 

“I tought it was time to go home,” answered 
Mamie, with an air as if she had done exactly the 
right thing. 

And though she tried several times more, no 
other form of the word than the variation 
“tought” could the teacher get out of her school. 
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NOT THE SAME TRAVELLER. 


Madame Talleyrand was a striking example of 
the time-worn theory that brilliant men usually 
marry women of little intellect. 

The diplomatist’s wife was very beautiful, but 
So utterly ignorant that she frequently made the 
most absurd mistakes. One day Talleyrand in- 
vited the famous traveller, Denon, to dine at his 
house. Before dinner he whispered to his wife: 

“My dear, Monsieur Denon is a famous person, 
and T wish you to be especially polite to him. He 
may be useful to me at court, so ask him about 
his travels and ulake yourself agreeable. His 
Wonderful voyages will interest you.” 

Madame Talleyrand did her best to please her 
husband, and during dinner devoted herself to 
the distinguished guest, who was sadly puzzled 
by her singular questions. The amiable lady, 
Whose reading about travels and travellers had 
been confined exclusively to “Robinson Crusoe,” 
had conceived the idea that her guest was that 


| hero, and much to the astonishment of the com- 
| pany, asked him at last “how he had left his 
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faithful Friday!” 

Denon, although naturally embarrassed for his 
hostess, was nevertheless so amazed that he 
could scarcely hide his amusement. 

The story of Madame Talleyrand’s blunder was 
known all over Paris, and became the subject of 
great derision. Even Talleyrand’s diplomacy | 
could not conceal his mortification at this unpar- | 
alleled display of ignorance. 


NAMING THE BABY. 


A Burmese baby, when a fortnight old, is named. 
On the auspicious day, which the astrologer has 
selected, there is a feast to which relatives and 
friends have been invited. The baby’s head is 
washed for the first time, and his name is chosen. 
An English lady, residing in Burma, describes the 
process of selecting the name: 


The limits of the choice are determined by the 
day of the week upon which he was born. Bur- 
mese custom divides the letters of the alphabet 
among the days of the week, and a child born on 
Monday must receive a name initialled by one of 
the letters belonging to that day. 

Ka, kha, ga, gha, nga, Taninla 

Sa, hsa, z: aie. nya, Ainga. 

Ta, tha, ds, dha, = ay, 
is the beginning of a jingle which every Burmese | 
child learns, as you and I learned “Thirty days 
hath September, April, June and November.” 

A child born on Taninla (Monday) must have a 
name beginning with k, g or n. And when he is 
old enough to go to the pagodas, the nature of the 
a e carries, or rather its shape, is deter- 
mined ¥ the day of his birth. 

Each day of the week is under the protection, 
or es to the fury, of some animal. The tiger 
rules onday, and a Burman born on Monday 
will offer to Gautama a candle shaped like a tiger, 
and fashioned of scarlet or of yellow wax. Tues- 
day belongs to the king of beasts, Wednesday is 
the tusked elephant’s, Thursday is sacred to the 








rat, and Friday to the Pee we. The dragon 
dominates Saturday, and Sunday is dedicated to | 
another fabulous creature, half bird, half beast. 


REFUSED WITHOUT PROPOSING. 


Few women, outside of royalties, ever “popped | 
the question” te a man, and perhaps only one has 
had the experience of being rejected by a man | 
without having proposed to him. There was one, 
and the Hon. L. A. Tollemache tells the story in | 
his “Personal Memoir of Benjamin Jowett,” 
master of Balliol, Oxford. } 


The master’s personality was potent and pene- | 
trating, and good women felt its fascination. An 
undergraduate was ill at Balliol College, and his 
sister, coming to Oxford to nurse him, was invited 
by Doctor Jowett to stay at his se. She re- 
ceived from him the utmost kindness and atten- 
tion, and when leaving said, with much hesitation, 
that she would venture to ask a very great favor. | 
8 n ; the master grew uneasy and 
looked interrogative. 

“Will you marry me?” at last she asked. 


He paced up and down, blushed deeply, and 
replied, “That would not be good either for you 
or for me.” 


“Oh! oh!” exclaimed the young lady, blushing | 


even more deeply. “I meant to say I am going to 
be married, and would you perform the service?” 
She had been refused, poor girl, without having 
proposed. | 


“P00 MUCH TURKEY.” 


In a conversation with Mr. F. O. Carpenter, 
reported in the Chicago Times-Herald, Mrs. Grant 
relates one of Bismarck’s grim witticisms. The 
general and Mrs. Grant, while at Berlin, were 
shown by Bismarck the war chamber, where the 
commission to settle the terms of the Russo- 
Turkish peace was then sitting. Said Mrs. Grant: 


The chamber was empty at the time, and he 
pointed out the chairs in which the different com- 
missioners sat, showing me his chair, that of 
Beaconsfield and others. As he did so I asked 
him what it was all for, and he looked at me 
evidently very much surprised at my apparent 
ignorance, 

I hastened to answer that I knew that it was to 
settle the terms of the war between the Russians 
and the Turks, but I could not see what the 
Germans had to do with it. | 

Prince Bismarck straightened himself - His 
face at first was quite sober, but his mouth soon 
softened into a smile, he replied, ‘To tell you | 
the truth, madam, Russia has taken too much | 
Turkey, and we are helping her to digest it.” } 








A BISHOP’S HAT. 


We are all sensitive as to our personal identity. 
Smith doesn’t like to be called Jones, and Adams 
shows a good deal of the “Old Adam” when he is 
mistaken for an expressman. The London Realm 
tells a story illustrative of this sensitiveness: 


The late Lord Ailesbury was standing bare- 
headed in a well-known hatter’s shop in Picca- 
dilly while his hat was being ironed. A bishop— 
who, being still alive, has not reached his turn 
for posthumous anecdotes, and must consequently 
be nameless—entered the shop in full attire, and 
seeing Lord Ailesbury bareheaded, mistook him 
for a shopman. 

Taking off his own head-covering, the bishop 
said, “I want to know if you have a hat like this?” 

Lord Ailesbury surveyed the hat and its owner, 
and turned on his heel with the curt remark: 
tr con I — and if I had, I’d be hung before 

*d wear it.” 


THE X-RAYS. 


A negro, familiar with chicken-coops, who had 
heard of the illuminating power of the X-rays, 
consulted a doctor to learn whether they could 
reveal whose chicken he had eaten. “Listener” 
of the Boston Transcript tells of a boy who also 
had confidence in the ability of the rays to make 
apparent hidden things. 

A little Site boy who has been the 
victim of hip trouble and of several operations, 
so that he at least may be pardoned for thinkin 
and talking about surgery, heard that a mall 
friend of his was in danger of having to under 
an operation for some trouble in the stomach; 
and he said vely to the child’s mother: 

“Well, if I were you, Mrs. D., I’d first get inti- 
mate with Mr. Edison, and look through his 
cathode ray into Tom’s stomach, and find out 


| not spared. 
| ideas came from the great mandolin 





what’s there before I operated!” 


COMPANION. 


For the Throat use “Srown’s Bronchial Troches.”’ 
They are unrivalled for the alleviation of all Throat 
irritations caused by cold or use of the voice. (Ade. 

can make big money 


yo U by eotting Gur wheels N Ow 


6 to $26 America, All makes 
modeis. Write for catalogues. 
A-C BROWN-LEWIS CYCLE CO., Cnicago, Ill. 


“DAISY” SPRAYERS 


in past 12 yesrs have kept the lead of all others. 6 styles. 
For barrel or bucket, orchard, garden and home. Free 
catalogue. No. 1, tin, $1.50; No. 2, iron, $2.00, exp. paid. 
A Harvest for Agents. W. M. Johnston & Co.,Box 14,Canton,0. 

Extra Pants $ 30 


SUIT 2 cx 


Delivered free at any Express or Post- 
office in this country. Splendid quality 
navy-blue wool cheviot. 4 to 15 years. 


Write for Samples or send order and re- 


mittance. Money refanded if you want it. 


SHAUGHNESSY BROS., °* Sire? ask 


A WONDERFUL ADVANCE 
MANDOLIN-MAKING. 

The new 1897 Washburn Mandolin is 
creating a perfect furor among artists 
and amateurs. It is so far ahead of any 
mandolin ever herttofore constructed 




















| that it never fails to awaken the most 


enthusiasticencomiums, and expressions 
of surprise mingle with the praise, for 
the new Washburn mandolin fairly over- 
steps the line of expectation, and with 
its rich mellow tone marks out a field of 
its own. Howthe makers of the Wash- 
burnachieved this triumph isan interest- 
ing story. Itseems that a year ago they 
began a series of experiments, having in 
view the production of a mandolin tone 
finer than anything the world had yet 
heard. First, all the experts in their 
employ were called upon for ideas and 
designs. Then, having gotten a special 
studio filled with plans and models, 
invitations were sent out to prominent 
mandolin-players, teachers and connois- 
seurs to assist inthe work. Expense was 
Some of the most valuable 


soloists—such men as Tomaso, Shaeffer, 
Wells, Best, Sutorius, Hazen, Bouton, 
Turney, Page, etc., etc., and it is hardly 
too much to say that nearly all the 
available mandolin talent of the country 
contributed something to the new 1897 
Washburn Model Mandolin. So to-day 
it stands upon a pinnacle—raising a new 
standard of mandolin excellence. For 
the time it has been before the public 
its sales are phenomenal. A beautiful 
new catalogue (fully illustrated) telling 
more about this mandolin, and also 
giving full particulars of the 1897 models 
of Washburn guitars, banjos and zithers 
may be had by addressing Lyon & Healy, 
Chicago. 
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~~ Night 
Robe 


Is yours for 


$1.00. 


The Muslin fine 

and soft. 

The right length. 
The proper width. 
Embroideries neat 
and selected. 

It's nicely made. 

A night garment 
worthy of any 
woman of good taste. 
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ROYAL, No. 569. 

naa Accept nothing 

HE Al else. your aeaier 

T ROY ? does not keep it, 

No. 569. drop us a postal 

ecard and we will 

see that you getit 

post-paid, and also our illustrated pamphlet, 

free, on how to buy your Cotton Underwear. 

WM. H. BURNS CO., Mirs., Worcester, Mass. 
333333333333333 
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Most 

Resilient 

Cires Made 
000 

Easy 

Riding and 

Serviceable. 





SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE FREE. 


NEWTON RUBBER WORKS, Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 
Branches and Repair Depots: 
New York City, N. Y.,108 Reade St.; Phila., 
Pa., 830 Arch St.; Chicago, Ill., 182 Lake St. ; 
pares, Mich., 60 Washington Ave.; Kansas 
Cit 0., 917 Baltimore Ave.; Atlanta, Ga., 
69 Pryor St.; Los Angeles, Cal., 433 
South Broadway; Buffalo, N. Y., 41 Court. St. 
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Bicycle-Riding has become the 

national pastime and there is no 
reason why any one should be de- 
prived of the pleasures and advan- 
tages that Bicycling offers, for you 
can earn a High-Grade Bicycle by 
selling W. G. BAKER’S 

| 


Teas, Coffees... 


and Baking Powder 


By doing this 
work for us, thousands have secured their long-coveted wheels and have 
been more than satisfied with the reward of their work. :::: : : 
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at home among your friends. 


UST go among your friends and sell a mixed order amounting in total 
to 75 Ibs. for a Boys’ Bicycle; 100 Ibs. for a Girls’ Bicycle; 200 Ibs. 
for a Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s High-Grade Bicycle; 

Decorated Dinner Set; 25 lbs. for Solid Silver Watch and Chain; 50 lbs. 
for a Gold Watch and Chain, st>m-wind and pendant set, Waltham or Elgin 
works, fully warranted; 10 Ibs. or a Solid Gold Ring; 15 Ibs. for a pair of 
Lace Curtains; 22 Ibs. for a Typewriter; 30 lbs. for a Fairy Tricycle; go Ibs. 


Bicycles 


50 lbs. for a 





for a Sewing Machine ; 25 lbs. for an Autoharp; ro Ibs. for a Crescent Camera. 


We pay the express or freight if cash is sent with order. 
address on postal card for Catalogue, Sheet and Particulars. 


W.G. BAKER (Dept. Y), Springfield, Mass. 


Send 





























The Picture. 


There is a picture in my room 
No stranger eyes shall ever see, 
Fit food for mirth to them, perhaps, 
A holy thing to me. 


She labored in a barren land, 
Barren of hills or river-shore ; 

Barren of w or prairie-sweep— 
Small things about her door. 


Her face was brown with sun and toil; 
Her eyes were truthful, steady gray ; 
Her hands were firm, and fixed to work 

Through all the changeless day. 


Between the tasks she painted it— 
A child’s cheap paint-box all she had— 
The drawing, color, you would say, 
Absurdly, wholly bad. 


But she who held the wretched brush, 
In hands but used to wield a broom, 
Put all her starving soul in this— 
Her love of bird and bloom. 


She saw a faint gold, sunset oky. 
That glorified the brooding hills: 

She saw the river still with light 
Like a soul God’s presence fills. 


She saw the birds flit silently 
Homeward against that tender light: 

She felt the fragrance of the rose 
Before the dew of night. 


Deep footings made her heart grow great— 
Grow great within her as she wrought. 
What if the hand that held the brush 
Was rigid, and untaught ? 


The r, pathetic, faded daub 
With the cheap tints, and shaky lines, 
Grows glorious as a masterpiece 
When once the eye divines. 
I, who have tried in halting rhyme, 
To tell the things my soul would see, 
Bess it away from scornful eyes— 
A holy thing e. 


MARGARET GILMAN GEORGE. 
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She “Sang Her Way Through.” 


A quiet man, of moderate means, passing 
every day to and fro on his way to business, had 
often looked at a fine brownstone house almost 
with envy. It must give happiness, he thought, 
to command unlimited luxury and service! A 
day came when official duties made it necessary 
for him to meet the lady of this grand home. 
She seemed wearied and nervously restless, and 
before he left the house she so far forgot herself 
as to exclaim discontentedly : 

“T never see my husband! Both he and I 
are too busy. I don’t know that I should recog- 


nize him if I met him on the avenue, and I really | ¢ 


don’t know what I should do if I had to spend 
an evening at home. I think I should go crazy. 
Servants? Why, they wear a woman’s life out! 
They’re always pretending to be sick. I never 
believe a word they say. In fact, I’ve got so I 
hardly believe what anybody says. Do you? 

“Happy?” she continued. ‘ Did you ever see 
any one really happy? Nobody seems to be 
happy around me. Charities? Oh yes,” witha 
long sigh, ‘I suppose 1 give hundreds of dollars 
a year to the regular things in the way of charity. 
I’m sure [ don’t know whether they deserve it or 
not. Everybody is begging, and I have to pay to 
get rid of them. I hope you don’t represent 2 
poor family. Iam soglad! Yes, I suppose we 
go to London for the season. It’s so dull at 
home! Must you go? Good-by!” 

The conversation was almost a monologue. 
That same day the good man called on another 
family. The home consisted of one scantily 
furnished room. In it was a wife and mother 
who for more than a year had supported her sick 
husband and four children by washing. Hard 
labor, often continuing far into the night, had 
developed a weeping sinew on her right wrist. 


But in spite of her suffering, she continued to | w 


wash until her husband’s death. Then she was 
obliged to go to the hospital. 

After an operation had been performed, she 
remained for further treatment during convales- 
cence. Then she really became the sunlight of 
the hospital. 
sweet and cheery that it blessed every one who 
heard it. 

“Why do you sing so constantly?” a nurse 
asked. 


“Because I must. Life is pretty hard, and | f 


unless [ sing my way through the day; I am 
afraid I'll give out.” 

One day she asked her nurse if there were not 
some way by which she could make herself use- 
ful in the hospital. 

“There is a despondent patient in another 
ward who is very unhappy,” said the nurse. 
“Nothing we can do seems to cheer her. Possibly 
if you were to sing to her, it might take her mind 
from herself and do her good.” 

“IT shall be glad to try,” was the quiet response. 
And she did try. She had hardly sung more 
than a few moments before the desponding 
woman’s face brightened. Up and down the 
ward tears fell, and as the sweet voice continued 
smiles shone; but the tears soon dried, and the 
smiles remained. : 

“Send her again! Let her sing to us again!” 
the patients begged ; and as long as she remained 
in the hospital she sang her way through the 
sufferings of the inmates—for she had learned to 
sing her way out of her own. 

Troubles crowd sooner or later into every life. 
It is not so much the difference in their character 
as the difference in the natures of those who 


She had a fine, untrained voice, so. 








encounter them that makes life bearable or 
unbearable. Sing your way through if you can! 
Even a little cheerful faith is of more value to 
the soul than years of melancholy endurance. 


~~ 


Monsieur De Lesseps and 
Mehemet Ali. 


Monsieur De Lesseps, the builder of the Suez 
Canal, was nothing if not picturesque. His some- 
what abrupt and interesting qualities—for he did 
everything as if it were a bit of “play-acting”’— 
made him very much liked by the Egyptian poten- 
tates in the old days in that country, when the 
will of the pasha was law. M. Anatole France, a 
new French academician, to whom the task has 
lately fallen of eulogizing his predecessor in the 
academic chair,—that predecessor having been 
Monsieur De Lesseps,—has found some new anec- 
dotes of the great canal-builder. 


One of these relates to the time when De 
Lesseps was in Egypt as poten of a sanitary 
commission, in 1834. In this capacity it became 
his duty to inspect a at number of convicts in 
the Egyptian galleys, and among these _he found 
upward of four hundred Syrians from Nazareth, 
all Christians, who had been brought in chains 
from Syria, — prisoners, as the result of a 
foray into that country by Ibrahim Pasha, the 
son of the famous viceroy, Mehemet Ali. 

The Nazarenes no sooner found an official 
Frenchman among them than they began to 
seech him to do something to get them free. De 
Lesseps had no diplomatic functions whatever, 
but his heart was touched by the appeal, and as 
he had already become known to the viceroy, and 
felt sure that he had made a favorable impression 
ween him, he set about procuring the release of 
the prisoners. 

Mehemet Ali shook his head when he had heard 
De Lessep’s plea. 

“These are my son Ibrahim’s prisoners,” he 
said, “and I could no more handle him in such a 
matter than I could handle the lightning.” 

But De Lesseps was not to be put off in such a 
way. He persisted in his application, and as 
Mehemet had at that time reasons for wishing to 
stand well with the French, he told De Lesseps 
that he would quietly procure the liberation of 
five prisoners a week until they were all free. 

He kept his word, and the Nazarenes began to 
be set free in this piecemeal way. But presently, 
when the fact became known among the — 
De Lesseps’s doors were besieged by the relatives 
and friends of the —e- os, who be- 
couams him to use his powerful influence to cause 
— — to be included in the next batch 
a! 


r: > 

The Frenchman was so nearly torn to pieces by 
these importunate people that he resolved to 
make the fact a means of approaching the vice- 
roy. He had one of his suits of clothes literally 
torn into tatters, and on the next occasion when 
he was to see the viceroy he wore it. Mehemet 
was naturally astonished at such an extraordinary 


costume. 
« has happened to you, Monsieur le Fran- 
cais?” the viceroy asked. 

“Oh, pe highness,” answered De Lesseps, “no 
one but yourself has put me into this plight; for 
in ordering that those Nazarenes should be set 
free at the rate of five a week, you have left me 
the prey of the families of those who remain in 
he galleys. They are tearing me to pieces; 
so it will be as long as any are left. There were 
four hundred and twelve; your highness, by com- 
puting, can see how long I must go in rags!” 

With it all ed so serious and pitiful that 
the veers, after laughing at so extraordinary a 

iece of diplomacy, ordered that all the prisoners 
‘om Nazareth should be liberated at once. 


* 
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True to Life. 


The early patroness of Burns, Mrs. Dunlop of 
Dunlop, had an old housekeeper, an especially 
privileged person, who had certain aristocratic 
notions of the family dignity which made the 
admiration of her mistress for the rustic poet 
incomprehensible to her. In order to overcome 
this prejudice, Mrs. Dunlop gave her a copy of 
the “Cotter’s Saturday Night,” which the poet 
had just written. 


The old housekeeper read the poem, but when 
her mistress inquired her opinion of it, she replied 
with , indifference, “Aweel, madam, that’s vera 


“Is that all you have to say in its favor?” asked 
Mrs. Dunlop, in amazement. 

“Indeed, madam,” returned the old woman, 
“the like o’ your quality may see a vast deal in ’t; 
but I was aye used to the like o’ all that the poet 
has written about in my ain father’s house, and I 
dinna ken how he could hae described it ony other 


It is said that Burns counted the old house- 
keeper’s criticism one of the highest compliments 
he had ever received. 

He probably valued it as greatly as a writer of 
New England stories values a remark once made 
to her by an old man. 

“I should think when you’re writin’ stories 
zeae like to kind o’ make up things more,” said 

his critic, in a tone of kindly reproof. “Now 
my wife and I were talkin’ about your last book 
the other day, and my wife says to me, ‘Why, 
John, there’s just such folks and such things 
nappening ri ht in this very town as she’s written 
down in this kK, and most likely been well paid 
for ;’ and I couldn’t stand up for ye against her, 





‘or I knew ’twas the truth!” 


+ 
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Decoying Butterflies. 


The collection of butterflies and moths is carried 
on so industriously and systematically in all parts 
of the world that it may almost be called a trade. 
As a rule, each butterfly or moth has its regular 
catalogue price, varying, of course, with its rarity 
or the difficulty of its capture. As much as a 
thousand dollars has sometimes been offered for 
a single specimen. A butterfly that is worth 
twenty-five dollars to-day may be worth less than 
half as much to-morrow, if a collector in the 
Himalayas, or where not, happens to find the 
species swarming. Some idea of the difficulties 
which entomological collectors meet with may be 
gathered from an experience of Mr. 8S. W. Denton 
duriag his trip to Australia, as narrated in the 
New York Sun. 

“T had heard of a very big butterfly,” he says 
“of brilliant coloring, w ich was said to inhabit 
the tops of trees in partly cleared places in the 
forest, and I made up my mind that I would get 
some specimens of it before I left Australia, for 
from the description given of it by the natives, I 
supposed the insect to be one of the ornithop- 
terz, and one which I very much wanted. 

“My informants also stated that these butterflies 
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were the freed souls of dead children, and that he 
who killed them would have bad luck forever. 
As they added that nobody had ever succeeded in 
ans one, this last statement seems lacking in 


roof. 
Pe Accompanied by two natives and equip; 
with a shotgun in addition to my long-handled 
net, I set out for one of the semi-clearings, which 
I reac r a long ey Several of the 
ornithopterz, magnificent big fellows, were flit- 
ting shout the tops of the trees. 

“When I ut my net together the two 
natives —_ cheerfully. They decided with- 
out hesitation that no bad luck would accrue to 
me on account of any slain souls of infants; and 
it certainly did look so, for if I had been on a roof. 
- net would still have come several rods shert 
of penetrating the region which the butterflies 
inhabited. For an hour I sat waited for a 
visit from them, but they appeared to be perfectly 
contented where they were. 

“Finally I hit upon a plan. Selecting a shell 
loaded with very fine shot, I fired at one of the 
insects and brought it down, too badly riddled, of 
course, to be of much use for mounting. but still 
good enough for my purpose. I Se = it care- 
~ hy upon the leaves of a big shrub, and 


waited. 

“Presently the others — sight of their late 
companion, apparently resting quietly far below 
his proper region, and after fluttering about for a 
time, came down to see about it. his curiosity 
proved fatal, as I captured four of them, one after 


another. 

“That night a great storm came up, and in the 
morning the two natives came around to my place, 
and were much amazed to find that I had not been 
struck by lightning. They thought that storm 
had been sent to destroy me for capturing the 
butterflies. Since then I have used decoys in 
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be- | Other cases.” 
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Silenced. 


Within the temple, so the Talmud tells, 
A flute was as a sacred relic kogt 3 
Sweet were its tones as sound of fairy bells, 
Or heavenly harp by angel fingers swept. 
But once, to honor and enhance the flute, 
‘old o’erlaid 
The instrument, when, was mute 
That e’er till then such matchless music made. 
PHILIP BURROUGHS STRONG. 
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“Three Looks and a Hoot.” 


There is a peculiar pleasure in visiting a country 
where the people have a speech and 3 of 
their own, where at any turn a man is liable to 
hear or see something new. The New York Sun 
describes an experience of a Northern traveller 
in the pine woods of North Carolina. He had 
started out to join some friends who were on a 
hunt for turkeys. ° 


Finding no sign of them, he was glad to meet a 
native in an old road, and asked him if he had 
seen anything of the party. 

“Yes, suh,” he replied. “They’re up this road 
yonduh, three looks and a hoot, suh.” 

The New Yorker thought the native was guyin 
him, and started off in a huff. He went on unt 
he came to a bridge, where he met another piny- 
woods denizen at work, asked him the same 

uestion. The man looked up the road. The 
arthest thing in sight was a big pine-tree, nearly 
a mile away. 

“Yes, suh, I seen ’em ‘s mawnin’, suh,” he said. 
“They was jes’ bout one look an’ a hoot from 
hyuh then, suh.” 

The stranger glared at the man, and went 
penis on his - = Just before he came to 

big pine-tree another native came out of the 
woods, and the New Yorker, with much misgiving, 
asked him the question he had put to the others. 

“Oh yes, sub,” was the reply. “They only jes’ 
in pee a hoot, suh.” 

The native turned toward the woods, put a hand 
on on side of his — and shouted a lusty: 

“ 001 » 








00-0-0-0-00— 
In a few seconds a similar cry came back from 
the woods. 
“Thar they is, 
“That’s them, suh. 
And it was. They were three looks and a hoot 
from the place where the New Yorker had first 
inquires for them. 
he difficulty was that he did not understand 
the language of the country. A “look” is as far 
as you can see from the point where you now are. 
It may be a turn in the road a hundred yards 
away, or a point a mile or more distant. You 
travel to the end of that “look,” and from there 
take another look to the farthest object in sight 
as your course lies, and travel on to that. If you 
have been told that your destination is two looks 
ahead, when you get to the end of the second look, 
there you are. 


,suh!” exclaimed the native. 


_— +o 


Imprisoned in a Log. 


The student of natural history who indulges in 
solitary woodland rambles has occasional expe- 
riences which are more pleasant in remembrance 
than in actual occurrence, writes a friend to the 
Companion, as an introduction to the story of an 
adventure which befell him in western Maine a 
few years ago: 


I was out one afternoon, during a prolonged 
drought, hunting ferns in a deep wood. Toward 
night it sudden y grew dark, and Lo peg = of 
thunder, with a few drops of rain, told me ta 
— shower, —_ So ee that pane, 

ea luck, as ought, my eye fell upon 
a big hollo l - 


w log. 

A Gane within by the light of a match told me 
that I could crawl inside and escape a drenching. 
A moment later I was worming myself within the 
log, feet foremost and arms pressed close to my 
side. It was a close fit, but patience carried the 


day. 

Searcely was I safe inside when the rain came 
down in torrents, and as I lay listening to the 
downpour and the wind among the trees and the 
rumblings of heavy thunder, I congratulated my- 
self on having secured so snug a shelter. 

I had hada long tramp and was very tired, and 
although my position was not altogether comfort- 
able, I fell asleep. How long I slept I do not 
know, but I was awakened by a sharp pain in m 
head and a sense of <=. in my whole body. 
was intensely dark, and the rain was still falling. 
The pain in my head was due to the dropping of 
water from above on my forehead; the ily 
discomfort was due to my cramped position in the 


og. 

f twisted about as much as possible, drew m 
head back from the — drops, and, resolve 
to make the best of the situation, went to sleep 
again. I did not know the way home, and to go 
staggering about in the rain was not attractive. 

I waked again from the same causes as before; 
the pain in my head was intolerable, and it seemed 
impossible to get it where those maddening drops 
would not drip on it somewhere, and wherever 


they fell fhey seemed like a sharp iron boring 
into the skull. 

“Anything is better than this,” I thought, and 
decided to crawl out of the log. 
nation I found it im: °o 
through which I h 


To my conster- 
ssible to so. The orifice 
entered had been just large 


t | to sell the tickets. 
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enough to admit my body, and the wood, shrunk,-)) 


from long absence of moisture, had swollen )y 
py, -y such an extent that { was caught like 
a a 


trap. 

Struggle and push and kick and wriggle as | 
did, I moved but a few inches. I could not raise 
my hands to tear at the wood. 

was like a madman through that night; but | 
shrieked and struggled in vain. It is not nec s- 
to dwell on my outboring of mind and bod): 
suffice it to say that a search party found me |‘): 
next morning with the aid of a pointer dog wii) 
tracked me to the spot. , 

Before I could be extricated from my priso): jt 
was necessary to cut — &@ part of the log with 
an axe. Since that day I never see a hollow log 
without a shudder. 


> oe 


Great Shooting. 


There is a weather-vane in Frankfort whici:, if 
the story told of it be true, is a witness to the 
skill of a marksman whose shooting propensities 
had brought him into trouble. The vane in ques- 
tion bears a number nine neatly pricked on its 
surface by nine holes. The story—which is told 
in Mr. H. A. Guerber’s “Legends of the Rhine” — 
attributes the figure to a poacher who had used 
his gun once too often, and had been imprisoned 
in the tower which the vane adorned. 


Nine days and nights of solitude, during which 
he had nothing to do but listen to the creaking of 
he vane, cau the prisoner to hate the dismal 
sound with so violent a hatred that he complained 
sorely to his jailer. It had prevented him, he 
said, from find +E moment’s oblivion in sleep. 

“Were I only free,” he added, “I would show 
the good peop le of Frankfort how accurately I 
can aim shooting as many holes in that 
wretched old weather-vane as I have spent nights 
in this tower; and what is more, those nine holes 
should form the number nine.” 

The jailer reported the s h to the city coun- 
cillors, and they, anxious see such a proof of 
skill, agreed that the poacher should be allowed to 
try whether he could make good so great a boast. 
If he succeeded in touching the vane nine times, 
and so his shots that the nine holes 
should group mselves into a figure nine, his 
skill should earn him his freedom. ‘ 

The poacher was brought forth. He ioaded his 

n, took aim at the movable vane, and fired. 

he mark was reached, and a hole appeared in 
the vane. Nine times the marksman tried, each 
fresh hole appearing in precisely the spot where 
it was needed to help in fashioning the re nine. 
When the poacher took aim for the ninth time the 
figure was complete. A well-shaped number nine 
graced the vane, and, under the terms of the 
agreement, the prisoner had earned his freedom. 
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Witty and Good. 


The second wife of Dr. Edward Hodges, long 
the organist of Trinity Church, New York, was 
a@ Miss Moore, of New York, a woman of fine 
mind and fascinating conversation. Like many a 
devoted wife, she had to remember that before 
her marriage she had laughed a little at the man 
who was to be her husband. 

She was at once attracted 4 his appearance 
and his dress, and yet her first comment upon 

was a ruthless one. She had met him at the 
gate of her cousin, Dr. Clement Moore. 


“Who is he?” she asked, on going in. 
“Why, Sarah,” said her cousin, “that is the 
great tor Hodges!” 


“Dear me!” returned she, “I thought it was an 
old Scotch diler!” ; 

And when she was married to him, she ventured 
to Ay upon his profession, and called him her 
“old English ag 


Another title given him Bd her ever-ready 
tongue was “the ineffable Hodges,” because she 
loved — in F” more than any other service 
he ever used. 

Their marriage was one of the greatest happi- 
ness, for clever as she was in the intellectual side 
of life, her character shone brightest in the daily 
walks of home. She was one of those who are 
always giving without stopping to think whether 
they receive, and her reward was the constant 
tribute of daily love. 


~~ 
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Why He Limped. 


A Washington correspondent sends to the New 
York Tribune a story of a Southern member of 
Congress, “whose mind is never on earthly things.” 
The daughter of one of his oldest friends was to 
be married, and he was invited to the wedding. 


At the very last moment an affair of some 
eee | demanded his attention, and he found 
it impossible to be present at the ceremony in 
church, but he sent his wife, promising to meet 
her at the reception an hour afterward. They 
met accordingly, and no one of all the guests was 
—— than he in his wishes to the bride. His 
wife was so filled with pride in her husband that 
it was some time before she discovered that he 
was limping badly. 

“Are you lame, dear?” she whispered. 

“No, certainly not,” he sald. “Why do you 


“You ya she answered. 

Then, loo ing down at his feet, she discovered 
the cause. er better-half had on one foot a 
heelless slipper, and on the other a shoe with a 
military heel. He had been interrupted, it seems, 
while changing his shoes, and when at leisure, 
forgot to complete the operation, and following 
the custom inaugurated by “Diddle, diddle, dump- 
ling, my son John,” went to the wedding with one 
shoe off and one shoe on. 


* 
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A Wonderful Sign! 


A writer says, in regard to the Prussia of fifly 
years ago, that it had a state lottery, and in every 
town, large or small, was a collector, appointed 
One day a servant-girl came 
to the collector in Hagen, and asked if she could 
buy No. 23. 


He did not have it in his possession, but as tle 

rl seemed very much in earnest and refused tv 

ut off with any other number, he tried to obtaill 

it from some of the other collectors in town, and 
finally succeeded. 

The drawing took place, and Hagen rose tv 4 
state of feverish excitement. when it was know! 
that this girl had become a winner of a large Sut 
of money. She found herself, for a time, the chicf 
my of interest in the town. ; 

he was, of course, asked how she came to [ix 
upon No. 23. Thereupon she gave this simple #!\(! 
lucid explanation: ve 

“T dreamed one night No. 7, and a second nig!'! 
I dreamed No. 7, and a third night again. So | 
thought, ‘Three times seven makes twenty-thre«. 
and I bought that number!” 
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when Aunt Hetty came in and said, with a 
merry twinkle in her bright brown eyes: 

“Now, what if I show you how to play a 
game I used to play when I was little? Do you 
| want I should?” 
| “Oh, yes indeed!” I should say they did. A 
| game which Aunt Hetty had played must surely 
| be well worth playing. 
| “Itis called ‘the garden,’’”’ went on Aunt Hetty, 
| still with that funny little twinkle in her eye, 





Eight Littie Apri! Fools. 
It was April Fools’ day, and snowing, too, as | though her face was sober enough, “and I will 


Woodie | be the gardener, and do my planting in the 
Nelson had thought of it until it did seem as if | kitchen,—so it will be a kitchen garden, won't 
he should fly all to pieces, he felt so bad. it? And you boys must be the vegetables, and 
“Jt’s too mean for anything!” he said to|each one come when I call him. And you 
mamma, “when we’d planned on such lots of fun. | mustn’t tell your names to each other; do you 
What makes everything go crossways, mamma ?”’ | understand ?”” 
“Jt doesn’t always, does it ?”’ laughed mamma, “Oh, yes, ma’am!’’ 


hard as it could snow. Think of it! 





They thought they did. 
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who was busy painting a very natural-looking 
lily on a velvet banner. ‘“‘Why don’t you run 
over and see Aunt Hetty Greenleaf a little while, 
if you want to, dear ?’’ 

Woodie brightened up. Aunt Hetty wasn’t 
his own aunt, really, but he couldn’t have loved 
her any better if she had been. She was full of 
fun, and did not mind how much noise you 
made, and Woodie had been acquainted with 
her ever since he was a very little boy, indeed. 

“Mayn’t I call and get Charley Banks and 
Teddy to go, too?” he asked, pulling his cap 
down over his ears if it was the first of April. 
“They'll like to, mamma. And Meddy Davis 
and Bert and —” 

“Oh, not too many,” mamma said, smiling. 
“You'll make Aunt Hetty think she’s taken. 
Not too many, remember, dear.” 

“No’m,” Woodie answered. ‘“‘I’ll remember.” 

But when he opened Aunt Hetty’s garden- 
gate half an hour afterward, there wasn’t one 
less than seven boys behind him. Eight boys! 
And all going to see Aunt Hetty Greenleaf. 

Aunt Hetty spied them coming and laughed 
until her glasses dropped off. Then she hurried 
to the kitchen and put a cake of something that 
looked like brown bread in her preserve-kettle, 
with some water, and set it on the fire. And 
then she hurried back to the front door just in 
time to open it for her visitors. 

“Come right in!” she said. 
pleased to see you.’”’ 

Woodie was glad to hear that, because he was 
beginning to be afraid she couldn’t be, and he 
said so in a whisper to Aunt Hetty when he got 
a chance. 

“Mamma told me not foo many,” he con- 


fessed, a little anxiously ; “but they all wanted | 


to come, you know, and I couldn’t tell em they 
mustn’t, you know, Aunt Hetty.” 
“Bless your heart, of course you couldn’t, and I 


wouldn’t want you to,” said Aunt Hetty. “Now | 


have just as nice a time as you can.” 

She showed them into the little sitting-room 
where she kept her canaries, and a parrot that 
could talk, and a wide shelfful of story-books, 
and a kaleidoscope that never showed you the 
Same picture twice, and dominoes and a checker- 
board, and some jackstones, though what Aunt 
Hetty did with these the boys couldn’t imagine. 
They knew what to do with them, though. I 
should think so, indeed! 


Such a jolly time as they had! and, as true as | “Guess I’ll take ’em out and fool Johnny Wil- | 


you live, not one of them once remembered 
that it was April Fools’ day. It didn’t seem as 


Tried a trick on 


worse, 


And who 


Jack’s Boomerang. 


Aunt Flora was making some walnut-creams 
that last afternoon in March. She had to crack 
the nuts very carefully to get them out whole, 
and some halves of shells were not broken at 
all. Jack’s sharp eyes discovered them in the 
coal-hod. 

“Oh, goody!” cried he, “‘they’ll be just the 





“I’m proper | 


thing to fool Teddy with to-morrow, Aunt Flo. 
| I’ll stick’’em together and he’ll think they’re 
| regular walnuts.” 
“T wouldn’t,” said Aunt Flora. “He is such a 
‘little boy, and he will be so disappointed. I 
wouldn’t, Jack.” 

But Jack would. He picked out shells enough 
to make three walnuts; then he got the glue- 
bottle and stuck them together so carefully you 
wouldn’t havé known they were ever cracked. 

“Don’t they look just good enough to eat?” 
| laughed he. “Now, when they get dry I'll put 
| them in a paper bag and give them to Teddy in 
| the morning.” 

Then he ran out to his play, whistling; dnd he 
played so long and hard that he didn’t think 
| of the walnuts again until he came home from 

school next day, at noon. Aunt Flora had put 
|them away for him, however. She told him 
| where to find them. 

| On the second shelf of the dining-room closet, 
| in a paper bag,” said she. 

Jack’s face had a sober look. He thought 

| perhaps Aunt Flora didn’t like his joke. 
“Maybe I hadn’t best fool Teddy,” said he. 


son. I haven’t been fooled to-day, Aunt Flo.” 
But Aunt Flora did not answer, and when 


So Aunt Hetty ranged them a little way apart, 
and went along the row whispering to each boy. 
“Now I’m going to stand in this door,” said 
she, “and when I call the name of a vegetable | 
the boy to whom it belongs must get to the| 
kitchen as quick as he can.”’ And almost in the | 
same breath she sung out, “Cabbage!” 

Such a scramble you never saw! with every | 
one of those eight boys trying to get to the| 
kitchen first. Aunt Hetty Greenleaf laughed | 
until the tears came into her eyes; and right in 
the midst of it all Woodie stopped short. 

“O boys! boys!” he cried, “‘we’re cabbage- | 
heads, sureenough! It’s April Fools’ day, don’t 
you know, and Aunt Hetty’s fooled us all.” 

But there wasn’t any fooling about the pans | 
of snow on the kitchen-table, and the kettle of 
maple candy on the kitchen stove. A. C. 8. 


| 


2- Too Bad. -& 


Wee, wee Lucy, the dear little goosey, 


April Fool’s Day; 


A purse, how funny! without any money 
Laid temptingly down by the way. 
But she took her new purse, in default of a 


With its clasp so shiny and gay, 
And somebody got it and put it in his 
pocket, 


was fool then, pray? 


—Elizabeth H. Thomas. 


| there. It did seem too good a chance to be lost. 
Jack took the bag of walnuts from the closet 


“Hello, Teddy!” he said, “have some nuts?” 


than anything else. 
Jack,” he said. 

At which Jack looked sober again. I think 

he felt a little bit ashamed. After all, it wasn’t 
the best of fun to fool a little five-year-old boy, 
| and his own brother, too. But he gave Teddy 
| the bag. 
In less than two seconds down came the 
| hammer on the first walnut. It cracked very 
easily, indeed, and it had the funniest kernel you 
ever saw in a nut—a bright new dime! It didn’t 
take long to crack the other two, you may be 
sure; and there were thirty cents—enough to 
buy two whole pounds of walnuts. 

“Oh! oh!” cried Teddy, astonished beyond 
measure. “Are they mine? Where did ’em 
come from ?” 


“You’re the bestest boy, 


up, he saw Aunt Flora smiling in the doorway, 
and laughed instead, a little sheepishly. 





“I guess I’m like the story you told about the | 
| man that threw the boomerang, Aunt Flo, and it | 


| came back and hit him,” said he. “But I’m glad 
| of it, just the same.” 
—_— soe - -— - — 


| picture of Mount Vesuvius in active eruption, 
| “T just wish papa had been there with his fire- 


if they had been there more than half an hour Jack got to the dining-room he found Teddy | extinguisher!” 


2 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 


1, 
DISGUISED HISTORICAL NAMES. 


1. Making clean, and two thousand pounds. 

2. A woman’s name, and the fat of swine. 

3. A bubble rising on the surface of spirituous 
liquors. 

4. The first three letters of his name are those 
of a famous body of which he was a member at 
the time of his death, and a meadow. 

5. The word from which the chief Russian and 
German title is derived. 

6. Double sin, a negation, and three-fourths of 
tusk. 

7. To narrate. 

8. Black and white mixed. 

9. To cut grass, a part of pork, and the past 
participle of “to meet.” 

10. A father, and the objective of the editorial 
pronoun. 

11. A boy’s name, and three-fourths of a string. 

12. A letter of the alphabet, and a digital 
extremity. 

13. A fortification, and one of the extremities of 
the earth’s axis. 

14. To unite, a great German drink, one of the 
“windows of the soul,” and a personal pronoun. 

15. Close by. and an ejaculation. 

16. A fabulous story, a species of grain, a divi- 
sion of time, and the plural of a letter. 

17. Free of God. His home was beef-tea 

18. What “curfew tolls,” and an offspring. 

19. Oil of roses. 

20. An exclamation, and to deface. 

21. “A jerk of the finger suddenly let go by the 
thumb.” 

22. What the enemy digs and falls into himself. 

23. A Spanish heroic poem, and a part of the 
human body. 

24. What Oliver Twist asked for. 

25. A fertilizing earth, and a corporate town. 

26. A letter, and “the seven-hilled city.” 

27. To praise highly. 

28. A part of the verb “to have,” did draw, and 
three-fourths of bale. 

29. To concede to a request. 

30. Hard blows. 

31. The prefix meaning “again,” a consonant, 
and the end of the alphabet. 

32. Wealthy, a letter, and in place of. 

33. The Arab article “the,” the captain of the 
alphabet, and a pile of grain. 

34. A domestic animal, a vowel, and a string. 

35. The French word for “cat,” and a portion 
of a pig. 

36. e abbreviation for “company,” a kind of 
bread, an interjection, where lovers like to meet, 
and a personal pronoun. 

37. A boy’s nickname, and what dealers like to 
buy “long” and sell “short.” 

38. A falsehood, a poor specimen of a dog, and 
an August nickname. 

39. An actor’s part, and a conjunction. 

40. To regret, and saucy. 

41. A girl’s niekname, an indefinite article, and 
a confused noise. 





“Oh, yes!’”’ cried Teddy, running to get the | 
tack-hammer. He liked walnuts almost better | 


| 
| 





42. A defence, and a single point on cards, 

43. A negative, a native of a country in Europe, 
the letter of the alphabet most frequently used, 
| and the charge to Stanley. 
| . What Sophomores often do to Freshmen. 

45. A thickened extract of meat. 
46. Rejoiced, and a hard substance. 
47. A summer month, and the old form for 


“eyes.”” 
48. A little boy’s name, and a father’s pride. 


2. 
DECAPITATIONS. 
Hurrah for blithesome springtime, when all the 


grass is one! 
We'll all go two, the placid lake is gleaming in the 


sun, 

Our hearts are light, our purses, too,—but not one 
cent we’re three,— 

And not a bird upon the four is half so blithe as we! 


3. 
RIDDLES. 
I 


I’m nothing till beheaded, 
And indeed ’tis very strange 

That I’m anything whatever 
After such a cruel change. 


II. 
| To wisdom, either more or less, 
| I never yet had any claim; 
| And silly people, I confess, 
| Are often christened by my name. 
And yet the wisest books of yore, 
| Where sage philosophers displayed 
| Their learning and their deepest lore, 
They could not write without my aid. 
You’ll find me by the pond or brook, 
| Parading with a solemn air, 
Or in the tailor’s workshop look, 
And you will find me there. 


III. 
Within my close-walled castle 
Secure and still I stay, 
But if the gates are broken 
I try to run ower: 
Though little children like me 
And none of them would strike me, 
I’m beaten every day. 


I hang upon the shoulders 
of — a pretty maid. 
Of wood I’m sometimes fashioned, 
Of velvet and brocade. 
I’m irksome oft to neighbors, 
United in their labors, 
When on their necks I’m laid. 


| 
| 
| 


4. 
CHARADE. 


As I walked o’er the plain I saw my first 
Bearing my last with peaceful, calm content; 
Strong was the bond that bound them each to 


each. 
Possessing neither courage, strength nor skill, 
Yet would my first yield up my last only 


Jack’s face was red as a rose. He was| With life itself. Take from my first my last, 


y whole remains. 


me et M 
almost ready to feel cross about it; but, looking | Encompassed by my last is every man; 


And be it rough or smooth, or black or white, or 
coarse or fine, 

Without it no man walks abroad. 

I strove by patient toil my whole to win; 

By day, by night, I wrought full many a month; 

At last I foye to find the prize my own. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. David Copperfield. 2. The Newcomes. 3. 


Mill on the Floss. 4. Tale of Two Cities. 5. Alice 
“On!” exclaimed a little boy, on seeing a| 


in Wonderland, 6. Pepy’s Diary. 7. The Virgin- 
ians. 8. Water Babies. 9. Robinson Crusoe. 10. 
Ten Thousand a Year. 11. Autocrat of the Break- 
fast-Table. 12. Pilgrim’s Progress. 13. Caudle 
Curtain Lectures. 14. Vicar of Wakefield. 15. 
The Scarlet Letter. 16. Ivanhoe. 17. Vanity Fair. 
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THE ExtTRA Sesston.—The Fifty-fifth Con- 
eress met in extraordinary session March 15. | 
The President sent a brief message, urging the 
necessity of the passage of a tariff law which | 
should provide adequate revenue. In the House, 
Mr. Reed of Maine was reélected Speaker, 
receiving 199 votes to 136 for all others. Mr. 
Dingley, chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, introduced the Tariff bill upon 
which that committee has been for some time 
engaged. The bill restores some duties to the 
level of the Act of 1890, and fixes others at a 
point somewhere between that level and the 
present law, while on some articles no change is 
made. Wherever practicable, the bill substitutes 
specific duties, based on weight or measure or 
other definite description, for the ad valorem 
duties of the present law. Provision is made for 
reciprocity arrangements. Mr. Dingley estimates 
that the bill, if it becomes law, will add about 
seventy-five million dollars annually to the 
revenue. 


CrETAN Ports BLOCKADED. — Without 
returning a formal answer to the note addressed 
to them by Greece, the powers, March 16th, 
directed their admirals to begin a blockade of the 
ports of Crete. Their policy, as announced by 
Monsieur Hanotaux, the French minister for 
foreign affairs, includes a material re“nforeement 
of the contingents already landed in Crete, a 
blockade of the ports of the island, and if Greece 
proves obstinate, a blockade of Greek ports. 
Up tothe eighteenth of March, disorder prevailed 
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Teachers and Students should 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
It supplies just the material that is most 


wasted by brain-work and nervous exertion 
—the phosphates. 
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throughout Crete; and on the northern frontier 
of Greece large bodies of Greek and Turkish 
troops were assembled in readiness for war. 

SEVERE SENTENCE FOR FILIBUSTERING. 
Capt. John D. Hart, of Philadelphia, owner 
of the filibustering steamer Laurada, has been 
convicted in the United States District Court of 
fitting out that vessel for filibustering purposes, 
and has been sentenced to two years’ imprison- 
ment. This is the second conviction for this 
offence at Philadelphia ; the earlier case was that 
of Captain Wiborg of the Horsa, who was also 
sentenced to imprisonment, but for a shorter 
term. 


THe LAW As TO FILIBUSTERS. — The 
Supreme Court of the United States has rendered | 
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a decision which interprets the law as to| 
filibusters. The case was that of the steamer 
Three Friends, which was dismissed by Judge 
Locke, of the United States District Court of 
Florida, on the ground that it was not charged 
that she had been fitted, out to be employed “‘in 
the service of a foreign prince or state, or of any 
colony, district or people recognized as such by 
the United States.’’ Under this ruling it would 
have been difficult to make out a case of filibuster- | 
ing against any vessel fitted out to aid the Cuban | 
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insurgents, so long as the latter were not a 
recognized people. But the Supreme Court 
reversed this decision. It took the ground that 
although neutrality, strictly speaking, is a duty 
which arises only when actual war exists, no 
nation can permit unauthorized acts of war 
within its territory, and good faith toward 
friendly nations requires their prevention. The 
court made a distinction between recognition of 
belligerency and recognition of a state of revolt; 
and argued that the executive proclamations 
recognizing the existence of insurrectionary war- 
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fare in Cuba brought the neutrality act into play. 

REVOLUTIONARY MOVEMENTS IN SOUTH 
AMERICA. — Formidable revolutionary move- 
ments are in progress in Uruguay and Brazil. 
In Uruguay the insurrection is of a political 
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character, occasioned, it is asserted, by the VOICE AND PIANO OR ORGAN. 
arbitrary policy of the government. The insur- | 92. my oid Kentucky Home. Foster. 
gents are numerous and well-armed, and have |" Bpi, Bolt ofp Trilbyy fame er Apess. 
defeated the government forces in several engage- 42. Come when the soft twilight falls. Schumann. 
* 8, re 14. An Outcast. haracter Song. Fritz. 
ments. In Brazil the movement is centralized in 12. qhe Bridge. . Words by Longfellow. farew. 
the important State of Bahia. It began with the | 76: My Home by the Old Mill. O'Halloran. 
preaching of a religious enthusiast or impostor, | 33 Can Yo the Last... rei ame: 
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’ ee > ined 54. Musical Dialogue. Due Helmund. 
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the exiled imperial family has prompted several 
riotous demonstrations against the monarchists. 
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JAPAN AND ITS CURRENCY.— The an- 
nouncement recently made in a despatch from 
Yokohama that Japan had decided to adopt the 
gold standard next October was premature. 
The ministry has formulated a bill for that 
purpose and the Ilouse of Representatives has 
adopted it, but no vote had been reached upon it 
in the House of Peers at last accounts. 

RECENT DEATHS.—Among prominent per- 
sons whose deaths have been reported recently 
are Prof. Henry Drummond, of Glasgow, a 
well-known lecturer and writer on religious and 
scientific subjects; Joseph N. Dolph, for twelve 
years United States Senator from Oregon; and 
Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher, widow of the 
distinguished preacher. 
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Watch and Chain 


Pearl Handled Gold Pen 
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This is an American Watch, 
Nickel-Plated Case, Open 
Face, Heavy Beveled Crystal. 
It is guaranteed to Keep Accu- 
rate Time, and with proper 
care should last Ten Years. 


This is a Solid Gold Pen, 
finely finished. Beautiful Pearl 
Handle with Fine Gold-Plated 
Mo:snting. Usually sold at 
$2.60 to $2.50. 


We send this Nickel-Plated 
Watch, also a Chain and Charm, 
or this Pearl- Handled Gold Pen 
to Boys and Girls for selling 1% 
dozen packages of Bluine at 
10 cents per package. Send 
your full address by return 
mail and we will forward the 
Bluine, post-paid, and a large 
Premium List. 

Bluine is the finest washing 
bluing in the world. Will not 
settle, will not streak nor injure 
the clothes. Every lady has to 
have bluing and they’re sure to 
be pleased with Bluine. 


BLUINE COMPANY, 
Concord Junc.. Mass. 
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Tue PLAYS OF ANIMALS.—A German pro- 
fessor, Karl Groos, has written a book on the | 
“plays” of animals, in which he undertakes to 
show that the desire to indulge in play is a true 
instinct among the lower creatures. As in man, 
the tendency to play is stronger in young animals. 
Professor Groos divides animal sports into a 
number of classes. Among them are: “Play- 
hunting,” in which the prey is sometimes such 
as the animal naturally chases, and sometimes 
a “make-believe;” “play-fighting,” “building- 
play,” “‘nursing-play,” “‘plays of imitation,’’ and 
others. 


Arms AND Lee@s.—According to the result 
of many measurements made at the Anthropo- 
logical Laboratory in London, the right arm in 
human beings is, in a majority of cases, longer 
than the left arm, while, on the contrary, the 
left leg is longer than the right leg. Sometimes, 
however, the relative proportions are exactly 
reversed, but very seldom does perfect equality 
exist between the two sides. The tendency of the 
right arm to exceed the left arm in strength is 
somewhat greater in men than in women, while 
equality of strength in the two arms occurs almost 
twice as frequently with women as with men. 


MAKING RAILROADS SMOOTHER.— The fact 
that within the past fifteen years two-thirds of 
the unevenness in railroad tracks has been done 
away with on certain lines was discussed at a 
recent meeting of the New York Academy of 
Sciences. The improvement has been brought 
about principally through new designs and 
methods of manufacture of rails. A “track- 
indicator’”’ car, travelling twenty or thirty miles 
an hour, sums up the inequalities, the “ups and 
downs,” in the rails for each mile traversed. 
Formerly the “total inequality’’ per mile amounted 
to six or seven feet, even for the best roads; now 
it has been reduced to only eighteen or twenty 
inches, and this remnant is said to be due to 
dents in the rails. It was pointed out that the 
improvement, which may be carried farther, 
brings with it heavier locomotives and cars, 
longer trains and higher speed. 

By CANOE FROM ATLANTIC TO PACIFIC, 
Mr. F. C. Nicholas recently described the gold- 
fields of western Colombia for the Geological 
Section of the New York Academy of Sciences, 
and incidentally pointed out a route by which, in 
the wet season, a man might go in a canoe from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific across the northwestern 
corner of South America. The proposed route 
follows the river Atrato to the divide, which lies 
in a series of swamps, and then, by way of one 
or two smaller streams, reaches the river San 
Juan, which empties into the Pacific. 

HistoRY ON A WATCH FAcE.—Almost the 
last work of the Belgian astronomer, Houzeau, 
recently deceased, was an article in which, while 
arguing in favor of a decimal division of time, he 
pointed out the origin of the double set of twelve 
hours represented on our watch and clock faces. 
The ancient inhabitants of Mesopotamia chose 
the number twelve as an arithmetical base be- 
cause it has four divisors, viz.: two, three, four 
and six, while ten has only two divisors, viz. : 
two and five. ‘They counted twelve hours in the 





day and twelve in the night, measuring the day 
by the progress of the sun, and the night by the | 
progress of the stars across the sky. This system, 
prevailing over all others, has come down to us, 
and so our watches bear on their faces a souvenir | 
of those ancient days when the sun served for a 
clock-hand half of the time, and the stars the 
other half. 

Tue Most Precious Grem.—Prof. J. W. 
Judd, in a recent lecture in London, gave some 
facts not generally known concerning the com- 
parative value of diamonds and rubies. He had 
the best authority, he said, for stating that a 
ruby weighing as much as five carats is worth 
ten to twelve times as much as a diamond of the 
same weight, even though the latter might be of 
the “first water.” The ruby, therefore, instead 
of the diamond, is the material which embodies 
the highest money value in the smallest compass. 


SPIRAL ARROW-HEADs. — Several chalce- 
dony arrow-heads are reported to have been 
found in New Jersey which are so peculiar in 
form that, if they are genuine relics of Indian 
times, they seem to indicate that the red men 
may have sought, in some cases, to give their 
arrows a twisting motion, like that of a rifle-ball. 
The arrow-heads in question are cut in a spiral 
shape, and one of them makes a fifth of a turn 
in its length of two and a half inches. Dropped 
point down in water, it is said, it will perform a 


oe revolution in a space of about thirty 
inches, 


Tue PLAGue Virus. —Such scientific 


authorities . in England as Lord Lister and 
Professor Frankland speak with approval of 
Doctor Yersin’s anti-toxin for the plague. They 
are convinced that he has discovered the true 
Virus of the disease, and that his method of pre- 
vention and cure by vaccination is effective. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Burnett’s 
tion and promotes the growth of the hair. 
——eo 


Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
LAdv. 


* Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- 
frice”’ cleanses and preserves the teeth. Used es 
it prevents trouble from bad teeth or soft gums. [ Adv. 








10 STAMPS, Album and List FREE!!! Agts. wtd. 50%. 
C, A. STEGMANN, 5941 Cote Brilant Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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ive List Free. Reference 
Any Bank. Frank Eveland, ceresy’ City, N. J. | 
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EASY TO GET FAT. 
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Skinny people generally are so, because of their 


inability to digest the food which is passed from | 
The bowel digestion | 


the stomach into the bowels. 
is weakened. Starches of the grains make fat 


tissue, but if the bowel digestion is weakened by | 
coffee, tobacco, whiskey, etc., the person remains | 


skinny. Leave off the weakening habits and use 
in place of coffee, Postum Cereal, 
coffee. It is made by the Postum Cereal Co. 
(Lim.), Battle Creek, Mich., 
and is fattening. It looks like the finest Mocha 
coffee. Persons who care to lay aside their hurtful 
habits and eat plain, well-cooked food and some 
fruit, and drink Postum Cereal Food Coffee, will 
feel a great improvement in a week’s time. 


the health | 


entirely of grains, | 


| 


Nature is a powerful builder if left free to work | 


without drugs and poisons. 

It should not be forgotten that 80 per cent. of 
the body is liquid, therefore a healthful liquid is 
of the greatest necessity. 

* * * * 7 7 * * . * 

Wily grocers sometimes work in cheap imita- 
tions of Postum Cereal Coffee if the customer will 
stand it. 





“Britannia,” 


The Prince 


of Wales’ 
Yacht, 


is upholstered 
entirely in 


PANTASOTE. 


Better than Leather, because leather 
stretches, shrinks, absorbs grease and dampness 
—molds—is injured by water—is expensive. 

Pantasote doesn’t ro gel, crack or fade. It con- 
tains no rubber, no celluloid, and is non-inflammable. 
Unequalled for upholstering furniture, carriages and 
slag A piece 17x 17 (plain or figured) n 25 

ece x ain or igure enough 
for a . ir seat or ootstool, sent for Cc. 

Sample Free: enough to make a fine Sewing Case, for 
2-cent stamp and the names u pholeterers ane Surni- 
ture-dealers in your vicinity who don’t keep i 
PANTASOTE CO., 39 Leonard St., N. Y. City. 


FREE 
DELIVERY. 
ORDER EARLY. 
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Jeliv: ree anywhere in this comets. 
im. of 8 red Aire, wool cassimeres in Sprin 
mer weights, dark colors. First quality F: Et, ‘sat. | 
Reinforced Seams. 
Extra Buttons and Patches. 4 to 15 years. Best Out- 
fit in America at amy thing like the price. Write for 
Samples. Or send order and remittance direct to the 
makers. Money refunded if you want it. 


17 NEW YORK. 
Shaughnessy Bros : 24 West 125th St., 
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Patent Waistbands. 
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Bailey’s Rubber 





Applied by your Optiotan — While you Wait. 


Little, soft rubber cups hold the glasses like a 
fly’s foot, light in pressure, allowing ventil: ation 
and not affected by perspiration. No other guard 
covering accomplishes so much for comfort and 
appearance. ade by 

THE AMERICAN OPTICAL CO., 
Southbridge, - ass. 
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Iv’s IN THE 


Saddle. 


The body cannot be 
made over to fit ill- 
riding saddles, but a 
saddle has been made 
which fits the body 
and makes Cycling a 
pleasure. It’s. . 


HRISTY 


ANATOMICAL 


SADDL 


It is built right —on anatomical 
principles — relieves the pressure on 
the body, the cushions receiving the 
— Made in Men’s, Women’s, 

Girls’ and Boys’ Models with Spiral or Flat Springs. 

Adopted and furnished as a regular equipment, 
without additional charge, by all manufacturers of 
high-grade bicycles. Agents will serve their best 
interests by insisting that their wheels are equipped 
with Christy Saddles. 


It costs more than any other Saddle and is worth more. 


Price $5.00 for all Styles. 


Booklet, “ Bicycle Saddles,” from a 
Physician’s Standpoint, sent Free. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Washington. 






















History made 
LIBERTY 
BELL 
honored and 
loved. 
Sweetness and 
purity of tone 
have made 


THE NEW 
DEPARTURE BICYCLE BELLS 
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widely known and universally appreciated. 
The acme of excellence. T he ideal of perfection. | 
THE NEW DEPARTURE BELL CO., 16 Main St,, Bristol, Conn. | 


BEST QUALITY 


-- TESTED -- 


FLOWER SEEDS 


ONLY TEN CENTS. 
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Pansy ... . Wkinds. Asters . 16 kinds. 
Calandulia | Stee Phlox a 
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Candytuft. .. Ww Balsam. . 
Portulaca. . . @ Sweet Alyssum 
re Nasturtium 
Larksp’ .  * Verbena ... W 
Sweet "Miinoine' tte Zinnia 12 
Marigold - Morning Glory 14 
Sweet Peas . . 2% Forget-me-not 
Heliotrope Ageratum 


Bate ~ pang But Smilax 
Calliopsis . 


to: 10 ee 
Sw eet Williams 15 Eschscholtzia 
Four O’clocks . 10 “ Ten Weeks’ Stock 
Sweet Rocket Postage Paid. 


--- Order early and avoid the rush < < « 


wen WAYSIDE NURSERY, .. Somerville, Mass. 


Mention this paper when you write. 


Baker's Ghocolate 


made by 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd., 


ESTABLISHED IN (780, 




















Has the well-known 


YELLOW 





on the front of every pack- 
age, and the trade-mark 


“La Belle Chocola 


on the back. 





Walter Baker & Co. Ltd., 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


| 1894. 4,700,000 Ibs. 
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Tailor-Made 
Suits, 





. 






S there a 
secretin 
being well- 
gowned? 

If there 
is it is in 
the little 
details of 
graceful 
hanging skirts, smart 
jackets and dainty effects 
that go so far toward 
making a woman appear 
fashionable and _  well- 
dressed. In our new 
Spring Catalogue of styles we illustrate the suits 
which the best-gowned New York women are 
wearing. We will mail it, free, together with 
samples of the latest suitings, to any lady who 
will write for it. We make all of our gowns to 
order, giving that touch of individuality and ex- 
clusiveness so dear to the feminine heart. Our 
catalogue illustrates: 


Tailor-Made Suits, $5 up. 
Misses’ Suits and Dresses (10 to 16 years), $4 up. 
Separate Skirts, $4 up. 
Crash and Duck Suits, $4 up. Bicycle Suits, $6 up. 


We pay express charges everywhere. Write to-day; 
you will get catalogue and samples by return mail. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 


Because 
It’s 
Cheap 


doesn't sig- 
nify that the 


Acme Bicycle 


is not of the highest grade. The economy is in the fact 
that Acme wheels are sold direct at manufacturer's 
prices. Why there should be a bicycle agent and a re- 
tailer’s commission, we could never see. 

Write for our splendid new catalogue. 


ACME CYCLE CO., 
Elkhart, Indiana. 
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The Machine-Rolled Teas of 


CEYLON 


AND 









Total Exports of 
Ceylon and India 
Tea. 

1896. 256,000, 00 Ibs. 
Consumption in 
America of these 
Clean Machine- 
Made Teas. 


1896. 9,500,000 Ibs. 
The verdict of the 
Old World is be- 
ing confirmed in 
the New. . . 


STRENGTH, 
7% FLAVOR, 
wevors AROMA. 


KET STAMP. Pen & PENCIL. 


ONE LITTLE 
Teaspoon- 
ful 











> All kinds of Stamps, Rubber Type, ete, 
RUBBER STAMP Co. D 1 NEW HAVEN, Cory. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 


aper of eight pages. Its subscription price is 
1.756 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
secribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
gree for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 

he publishers. 

ew Sub ipti can 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 

seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 





N at any time 


Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
Should be made in 1 Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.— Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite Nay 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against ying money to strangers 
to renew Fabecriptions. Tecnewals of subscriptions 

Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
21 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








CURE OF INEBRIATES. 


In the constitution of the American Association 
for the Study and Cure of Inebriety, an associa- 
tion whose purpose is explained by its title, is 
embodied this statement: “‘Inebriety is a disease— 
it is curable in the same sense that other diseases 
are curable.” The statement is based upon an 
immense number of facts which have been col- 
lected from various quarters—from asylums, from 
specialists in mental diseases, and from other 
sources. Two things seem to be proved conclu- 
sively: 

First, if we include in one class all cases of 
habitual drunkenness, the average ratio of cures 
is forty per cent., a percentage which ranges 
higher as the condition and environment of the 
patient are improved. 

Success would hardly be expected when the 
inebriate is completely broken down by a long 
course of dissipation. In such cases there is 
usually some disease of the heart or other organ 
sufficiently grave to be beyond the power of 
drugs, even though all traces of alcoholic poison 
should be eventually eliminated, and the will- 
power restored. 

It is undoubtedly advisable, no matter how 
fortunate the inebriate’s financial circumstances 
may be, to enter upon treatment at some carefully 
selected asylum or sanitarium. No amount of 
contriving can offer the patient the same care at 
home that is to be had at an asylum, while the 
moral effect of being somewhat under restraint is 
not without benefit. The inebriate is deserving 
of the same treatment he would receive were he 
suffering from any other dangerous disease. 

Secondly, other things being equal, success in 
the treatment of inebriety bears a fixed relation 
to the time at which treatment is begun, and more 
especiaily to the length of the period of treatment. 

The alcoholic poison works insidiously. The 
final breaking down of the nervous and physical 
strength is the result of years of dissipation. It 
is reasonable to suppose that time will be needed 
to make good this lost vitality. 

The successful treatment of inebriety is largely 
a question of restoring the person’s will-power. 

Statistics show that the great majority of 
inebriates have unevenly balanced minds. They 
are always on the verge of insanity, and not 
infrequently pass over the line. 


—_@—_—_—— 


A CHILD’S GENEROSITY. 


At this time, when the English nation is rejoicing 
over the long and prosperous reign of Queen 
Victoria, a simple little incident. of her childhood, 
told by Mr. Alfred Story in the Quiver, is not 
inappropriate, showing as it does that the qualities 
which have made her beloved as a queen were 
already manifest in the little princess. 

When she was seven or eight years old this 
little lady was particularly fond of dolls, of which 
she was allowed to buy a goodly number, always 
provided that she took good care of them, washing 
and dressing them herself, and supplying them 
with the neatest and most becoming clothing. 
The clothing she bought with money earned by 
steady application to study. 

On one occasion she took a great fancy to a doll 
displayed in a shop near her home. Unfortunately 
she had spent her allowance for the month, and 
no more would be due for a fortnight; but the 
princess was not discouraged. Having explained 
the matter at home, she was permitted to ask the 
shopkeeper to put the doll aside for her. The 
shopkeeper, who knew her, willingly consented, 
and the little lady felt that the doll was safe. 

It was a happy day when, with six shillings in 
her hand, she went to the shop after the treasure. 
The money was paid and the doll handed over to 
its new mistress, and then the child turned to the 
door. Before she could step outside, however, 
her eye fell on a miserable-looking tramp, who 
opened his lips as if to speak to her, and then shut 
them again irresolutely. He stood aside to let 











her pass, a mute appeal in his sunken cheeks and 
quivering lips. 

“Did you wish to speak to me?” asked the 
princess. 

“TI am very hungry,” said the man, in a trembling 
voice. “If I were not ready to sink I would not 
ask for help.” 

“I am so sorry,” replied the child. 
money, or else —” 

His lips trembled forth a humble, “Thank you, 
lady,” and he was shuffling off when the childish 
voice cried, “Stop!” She stepped back into the 
shop. 

“Oh, would you mind taking the doll back and 
keeping it for me a little longer?” she asked. 

“Certainly I will take it back, and return you 
the money,” was the reply. 

The child took the money and turned to the 
door. She placed the whole of it in the hands of 
the starving man. He stared at it for a moment, 
and his eyes filled with tears. 

“Please go quickly and buy something to eat,” 
she said. 

“Yes, miss, I will, and may God bless you all the 
days of your life, and prosper you in everything 
you do,” said the man. Then as he hobbled off 
he murmured, “If the Almighty made you a queen 
it would not be more than you deserve.” 


“I have no 


GOOD TIGE. 


The story of a dog who is wiser than his master 
comes from a Texas town by way of a despatch 
to the Philadelphia Times. The dog is yellow and 
of mixed breed, but the reader will not be likely 
to lay such things up against him. 


The master of the dog is a rancher, so called, 
who one day recently went into town with a bale 
of cotton. This he sold, and then, like a good-for- 
nothing fellow, went to work to drink up the 
proceeds. sao. before night both he and his 
money were pretty far gone. 

Toward evening he climbed into his oy | 
wagon, unhitched his shaggy — which h 
been standing all day without food or drink, and 
sta. homeward. Very soon, overcome with 
a, he fell on the floor of the wagon and went 

sleep. 

The ponies, having no driver, began grazing by 
the wayside, and by and by climbed a low railr 
embankment, still looking for a wisp of green. 
Before long a north-bound train swung round the 
curve, and bore down upon the team. 

A man in the distance, seeing the danger, set up 
a shout, but the occupant of the waaee could not 
hear him, and the ponies thought nothing. 

Not so the dog. He was wide awake to his 
master’s peril, and began biting and barkin 
furiously at the ponies’ heels. They, foolis 
creatures, kicked and backed, and just in the 
nick of time cleared the track. Whizz went the 
train, just missing the wheels. 

he man was saved. His name is withheld, but 
his dog’s name is Tige. 





AS IT SHOULD BE. 


A Washington letter tells a pleasing story of 
Mr. and Mrs. Cleveland and some gipsy children. 


President and Mrs. Cleveland were yt | on 
the Glenwood road on the outskirts of the cap’ 
where several families of gipsies had me their 
tents. A group of ragged children belonging to 
the band were playing marbles in the roadway. 
As the President’s equipage drew near, the driver, 
motioning to the children to disperse, raised 
whip to urge the horses forward. 

The children, treasuring their playthings more 
than their lives, shouted frantically, “O mister, 
please. don’t run over our marbles.” This appeal 
would have passed unheeded by the driver, but 
the President quickly rose and ordered the coach- 
man to stop. 

Then the children were told to gather up their 
marbles. All the while they kept looking at the 
occupants of the carriage with grateful smiles on 
their dirty faces. 

Mrs. Cleveland returned the smiles, much to the 
delight and gratification of the little gipsies. 
When the marbles had been moe omg Ey lected 
the President drove on, followed by the earnest 
shout: “You’re awful good, mister,” coming from 
the little fellows, who had no idea they were 
talking to the President of the United States. 





A RUSSIAN TELEPHONE. 


According to L’ Electricien, of Paris, a Russian 
scientist has invented a telephone far superior to 
anything hitherto used. With it a man may talk 
to more than one of his friends at a time, provided 
they are all in the same room, for it is not necessary 
to stand near the receiver in order to hear the 
sound. 


The voice issues from a metallic funnel, and 
“—> heard at some distance. 
ie new telephone has other advantages. 
Sound itted through it lose very little of 
their intensity by reason of distance. In experi- 
ments made between Moscow and Rostof, a dis- 
tance of eight hundred and aw. miles, speech, 
songs and music could be clearly heard. A sarge 
number of official people were present at the 
experiments, and the official report was full of 
praise of the new telephone. 





HIGHLY PROBABLE. 


Two Irishmen who had been hearing a talk on 
Abraham Lincoln at a club to which they had 
been invited by a prosperous friend, discussed the 
subject on their homeward way. 


“It was pretty hard for that woman—that Mrs. 
Surratt—to have such a sintince passed and 
executed on hersilf,” said one of them. 

“Tt was that,” assented the other. “But ye see, 
there was another Prisident in the chair at the 
toime. If Lincoln himsilf had been living, ye ma 
take my word for it, not one o’ thim four woul 
have suffered; but it’s seldom you'll foind a man 
wid a heart loike owld Abraham Lincoln’s, Pat, 
and that’s the honest truth!” 


SHARPLY REPROVED. 


Every gossip needs a mentor, and once in a 
while the need is supplied. 


A woman well known for the freedom of her 
wages remarked with an air of great satisfaction: 

“T always try to make as many friends as 
possible.” . 

“Of course,” said Miss Cayenne; “if one had no 
friends, how could one discuss their private 
affairs ?’’— Washington Star. 
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Superior to V hi and C bers, Créme 
Simon, marvellous for softening, whitening and per- 
fuming the complexion. Park, Tilford &Co., N. Y.( Adv. 











Save Money. 
Make Home Attractive. 


CAMPBELL’S VARNISH STAINS 


make Old Furniture look like new and transform it 
into beautiful imitations of choice woods finished with 
varnish. er can apply them. These are the 
qriginal and only perfect Varnish Stains ever pro- 

uced. If you cannot tind them in your vicinity write, 
CARPENTER-MORTON CO., Boston, Mass., Manufacturers. 


ee BULBS AND SEEDS 
$, Postpaid, 20 PKTS, FLOWER SEEDS 





For 25c., as follows: 

New Scarlet Pansy. Chinese Lan- 
tern Plant (Novelty). Japanese 
Imperial Morning Glory. Antirrhi- 





tium. Perfection Aster. New Yel- 
Jow Cosmos. Japanese Clove Pink. 
Sweet Pea Firefly. Hybrid Petu- 
nias. New Weeping Palm. Fairy 
nnia. Mammoth Verbena. Hibis- 
cus Crimson Eye, a Mig- 
nonette Golden Queen. Gaillardia. 
Godetia Allysum. Egyptian Poppy 
? VARIETIES IN ALL 
25c. POSTPAID. 
45 BULBS FOR 25c. as follows: 20 Blooming G.adio- 
jus; 20 Sumimev Flowering Oxal 
The two collections, and 45 bulbs sent for 40c. 
As a further inducement to try our seeds, we will give $250.00 
Steses ~secsseesos tO ‘he person growing the largest bloom 
$250 00 from our above New Scarlet Pansy—:he 
IN CASH 







treest bloome: of all Pausies. The most 
seoecececesosoos § liberal offer ever made, 


J, Roscoe Fuller & Co,, Floral Park, N. Y. 
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Silk Walking Skirts} 
Will be worn this season by every lad: 
any claim to style. We carry hundreds of hand. ¢ 
some styles that we sell at less than the cost of the é 
cloth alone. Send for our free catalogue showing 


who lays 


everything new in 










okirte, oem gee ONLY ; 
cheapest to the 

t; alsoa full $500 for a beau- ‘ 
line of Bicycle tiful, pure } 
Suits, Street othe Brocaded 


Silk skirt in Gros- ¢ 
grains and Taffe- ¢ 
tas, full four yards ¢ 


Suits, Capes, 
ete. $ 
wi e, lined with ) 
] 
> 


Catalogue 45 


Rustleine and 


Add 35 cts. if you want us to prepay mail or express. 


DWARD B. GROSSMAN 


FREE interlined with 
Crinoline, Velvet 

At binding. Retailer’s ¢ 

$ j 75 price $10.00; our price ¢ 

4 

4 $500 | 

nasisaree te eid 

ur n- 

tine, full-width Weenie cath 
skirt, lined measure and 

with Rustle- full length ¢ 
ine and inter- in front 

lined. Vel- and back , 

vet binding Sizes of § 

Your dceal- waists 20 § 

er would to $2 in., Q 

- jd lengths ? 

up te 2 

$1.75. ct | 

] 


78 STATESICHICA! 


Exclusive Cloak, Suit and Skirt House. 








AY: / 2 num Quéen of North.Trailing Nas- | 


and 5 Hyacinthus Candicans. | 





APRIL 1, 1897, 





KEKE EKKKAKKKKKKKKKKhKK 


Delivered, EXPRESS PAID, $1 25 
anywhere in the U.S. for m ° 


jest and cheapest Bicycle Light on the market. 


s LC. 


The Lamp That Stays Lighted. 
Simplest in Construction. 
We have had this lamp ready for delivery only 


a few days and our sales have been enormous, 
Burns kerosene. It is a winner. Send for one. 


llustrated Circular FREE. 
BRISTOL BRASS AND CLOCK Co., 
46 West Broadway, New York City. 
Cee eeSe Sasa eee eee ee eee eee eees 
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NEW_MULTIFLORA ROSES. 


bloom in 60 days from time of sowing. Plant at any 
time. They spe uickly and flowers appear in large 
clusters, and in such quantity that a plant looks like a 
bouquet. Perfectly hardy in the garden, where they 
bloom all summer. In pots they bloom both summer 
and winter. Froma ket of seed one will get Roses 
of various colors — white, pink. crimson, ete.— no two 
alike, and mostly perfectly double and very sweet. 
Greatest novelty t! year. 2c. per 
pkt.— or for 40c. we will send . 
1 pkt. New Multifiora Roses. Al! colors. 
1 “ Mess Exquisite novelty. 
1 “ Japanese Chrysanthemum. All colors. 
Baby: weeping Falm. ey! ornamental. 
2“ Pansy ‘ew Scarlet, 1 New Giant Mixed. 
1 Resurrection mt. A great curiosity. 
1 bulb Spotted Calla, Exceedingly lovely. 
es ontbretia. Intensely brilliant. 
1 Rain Lily,1 Variegated Tuberose. 
Gladiolus, All different colors. 
pay | — —_ . 
ata » and the 
onthly "Teettes for a year 
64 pages and colored plate each month, devoted to 
lowers and Gardening}, Worth $1.50, but for trial 
All the above 40 cts., postpaid, 
Or send us 10¢.,, and the names of 5 or 10 people who 
cultivate flowers and purchase seeds or plants and we 
will mail you pkt. Rose Seed and Catalogue. 
OUR AT OGUE of Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, and 
Rare New Fruits is the finest ever issued: profusely 
illustrated. Several colored plates, 144 pages. Sent 
WIS order or who expect to, 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, X.Y. 






































sold at popular prices. 








Crescent Catalogue 
Free on Application. 


Factory, Chicago. 





HEN you buy your '97 
Bicycle, buy the popu- 
lar wheel —the CrESCENT— 


Crescent 


Bicycles 


for 1897 


are thoroughly up-to-date and 
guaranteed by manufacturers 
of unquestioned financial re- 
sponsibility. New models now 
on exhibition at our agents. 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS. 


Eastern Branch, 36 Warren St., New York. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


TYPEWRITING, BOOKKEEPING, | 
etc., at the STON COMMERCIAL 
COLLEGE,3 Beacon St., Boston. Open 
in Summer. Call or send for Circular. 





APRIL 1, 1897. 


“Scarcely was he again on the sea, however, | SHOR 


before he saw a vessel in distress and ran out of | BAND J Dresses that Fit . 

his way to give her relief. It was the brig a % Exactly can be made ; 
The | > 

weather was boisterous, and at great risk Sitiin Vegetable Pulmonary 


Ciudad Bolivar, in a sinking condition. by any one using an ' 
Dawes took off all hands, twelve in number, B 1 
aisam 
a | 


una Characteristic. eee ee ee Ufford Dress Form. 
(é \ 








Made a saan ladies’ exact size and 
Fy * FY Se | Style. arranted. Circulars free. 

I never saw anything the woobe = _ “Subsequently, while in command of the ship 
town for setness, never In my w lle, Sal@’' Matchless, of Boston, Captain Dawes fell in 


UPPORD & SON, 12 West St., Boston. 
| with the ship Japan, of Bath, off Cape Horn. 


| pressmakers ! 
For over 60 years the best known remedy | vr 
table the b in which she, as secretary of the | He ran off his course, and when he reached the 


for Coughs and Colds. 


new Extension Form that gives 4 sizes. 
This Beautiful 





——— 





Send for illustrated circulars of our 

“(obtown Gleaners,”’ kept the records of that | 
society, and faced round upon her sister Hitty, | 
who was rocking tranquilly in the south window. | 
“Why, I don’t know,” began Miss Hitty, | 
mildly. 
“Well, I do know!” interrupted her sister. | 
“You sit here at home, but I go in and out, and | 
I know. There’s Mrs. Deacon Higgins, she | 
was bound to hem those napkins of hers that | 
foolish new way, over and over! I talked with 
her as much as ten minutes. I told her she’d 
regret it; that there was no sense in doing them 
that way, but she kept right on, in spite of my | 
being ten years older than she is, and having | 
forty times her experience. 
“Then there’s the society records. Mrs. Wil- | 
liams and Mrs. Fry they are just as set to have | 
me try a new way that they saw over at| 
Millville. Why, you haven’t any idea how set | 


: cy ag = one of the side rooms, and having been served, r Post- 
they are! My telling em that I’d kept records \aned out without saying anything to any Sterling paid 25c. 
for upwards of twenty years, and kept ’em just | one. Silver 


this way, didn’t make any more impression on 
those two women than anything at all! ‘They 





gave up, finally, for I held to my own, but I) «; have had a pretty iniom of thins since & ‘ Save the bast daseoen whe aive Dlie oll ey ii 
could see their minds were just as set as if I'd little thing Hod ge hae pe po te he first came é a wt. - Light wt. veel twice a week in their food a small quantity of wT 
given in to them, just exactly. | here. ge, ke 5 Gee eee . . 
“And then, as if I hadn’t been through enough Bruce was in his seat at the Capitol one day | » sihaeie utatatatas Sheridan ~ : 
. Sauep 99 ‘ ; A : | when a card was brought to him. He read it ‘ 
at the meeting,” continued Miss Matilda, in a and at once went out to the waiting-room. + + + + a 
much aggrieved tone, “I had to see just the same | There hé met the woman who owned him when | $ ‘ H 
spirit coming right up in the next generation, | he was a slave. With her was her daughter. The Vital 1 OW e r hi 
before I got home. I stepped into Miss Far-| Both were in tears. Shehad lost all her property Mira. , ia 
well’s with Niece Rosa to help her select her hat. | Sa" Natt ones’ her slave was the ouly man she El t gt ge te i 
} : ; 4 : } : niga ed 8 ~ $4) 
She didn’t ask me to, for she doesn’t know | knew in Washington, She appealed tohim. | 6" ements hes and leg weakness. ‘They feather better i | 
enough, but I went, for I said to myself, ‘There| “Bruce listened to her story. He got his hat OF THE WHEAT KERNEL, aoe J oe p See hee = : 
she is, only twenty-seven years old, and no/| and went outside with her. His carriage, drawn those which specially feed the nervous struc: POWDER; your hens will then keep in good | 
One by a handsome pair of bays, was waiti there. ure, brains, etc., are never white in co or and 4 condition and lay more fertile eggs. 4 
person to direct her choice. called the - ; the i will not make a white flour under any circum 
“You know I’ve always been with her, and e carriage, ass! er anc stances. The Franklin Mills Fine Flour of the Ootd ty its, Grocers, Feed Dealers or } 
ys er, and | daughter to enter it with as much deference as| ¢ Entire Wheatis the productof theentirewheat > A . Fy? a package, 5 for $1. — 
she’s always worn a turban of my selection, straw | he could possibly have shown them in the old we, aneeek, Te weeds, innesriiions, temges SE. SR. Ses ee | 
in summer, felt in winter. But if you'll believe | Plantation days, closed the door and told the modern flour, differing from all others, ‘be I. S. JOHNSON & CO., 23 Custom House St., Hi 
| my , a w ) ° 0c 8 | 
me, she’d made up her mind to have a broad- | — . a ~~ hn ie Then he not keep it,send usfais nameand your. aweuuee MASS. ; Ht | 
brimmed hat, and have it she would! I couldn’t | ~ «« [i & ollowed. i order “we will see that you are sup- Sample of the best Poultry Paper sent free. Ley 
ie ius or teens “~ | bang’ entered the Treasury together, and plied. The genuine made only by the : \S€EEEEEEEECEEEEEE i }! 
move any more than a boulder, in spite o' | before Bruce came out he had placed in the FRANKLIN MILLS CO., At | 
telling her that turbans were the most appropriate | hands of the a he had =e = M -~ Lockport, N.Y | 
thing for her, just as they always had been. She | 22. @ppointmen a good clerkship in the F creda? M - i 
went right ahead and bought a broad-brimmed ‘That ‘was the nl why the barkeeper did - - , aby 
hat! /not draw the color-line at Blanche K. Bruce, | #-=°"***=*==" | | “THE FAULTLESS | 
“And now that I’ve come home, what do I | and it seems to me the reason was a good one, too. Sanitary, | | rapcess sano’ Lae. Hl 
see?” inquired Miss Matilda, surveying her Low-Priced, 41 
sister with the air of a war-horse. “I see my <— Indestructibl WY 
own sister, after all the times I’ve told her that . ‘ ewe - ; ‘ Hh 
that rocking-chair should never be moved from An Attorney’s Bill. Three qualities, combined ONLY in the Th 
in front of the west window where it belongs, || ‘The following whimsical attorney’s bill was St e | C] B h | ; | 
see her set and determined to have it in the | gopied from an English grammar, bearing the C a a ii 
south window, as she has been time and again! | gate 1799: Hy 
2 LAD. (Patented) 4 


“T suppose my back will be bent to its 
burden,” concluded Miss Matilda, as Miss Hitty 








re katy, end began to ding the rocking-chair Attending for instructions, When alte doubtful quality and coustruction—doubly | { 
across the room, “but there are times when I Y. call A 068 dangerous to buy. Dp | 
wish Providence had not seen fit to place me in | put honor baile me cal! aera. oni . Get the STEEL CLAD Bath Catalogue, Free. | ii 
a spot where every human being is as set and | Which as before is fairly reckoned, ce STEEL CLAD BATH CO., of New York, i | 
determined as if there wasn’t but one way to do | Taking instructions given to me f MR | ia 
things in this world, and- where good advice is — prep Fi your —— 068 — - | FACTORY iH 
just thrown away.” Consides Souter doe or + ed ees 4 CHICAGO. | 
o You form the scale in just perfection, re) rip. BRANCH 
A asap = charge — ‘ : 068 NEW YORKs id 
rawing up Pedigree com 50 Cents or 50 Dollars, which shall it be ? i 
An Unrewarded Hero. Fair copy (closely wrote), one sheet, . 06 8 “La a e” ~ yo - ‘ 
j | aA ’ 5 uu FOO.00 ui 
Capt. James H. Dawes was a gallant seaman ree ae ‘Tom te Willian Waim 068 and ill health for life. 
with a heart as big and brave as ever a man had. | Addendum of Sir Darey’s birth, . . 0 6 8 A 50-Cent Bottle of ... . CATALOG t 
In “Notes on Wrecks and Rescues,” Mr. R. B. ~~ Fusters esta ie, and so forth, . 0 5 6 D T | ; FREE. 
‘orbes recounts leeds air copy of this billofcost, . . . 020 
Captain Dawes ne Of the humane deeds of) ‘A nother, for the first was lost, : : 02 0 P. TPAylOP S| | march-Davis CycLe MFG. Co | 
“ Advice, time, trouble, and my care tf 
: In 1847 the new ship Mameluke, from New | In settling this lext affair, 110 No 7 7 
York to Liverpool, was overtaken by a hurricane | Writing receipt at foot of bill,  o Oee “ i | 
SneeA NE Se. A Gemenions om backs | SY SSS Ore hee was awe oe Grip, Cough and Thrvat Froubles A 
prin threw the ship nearly on her beam- 472 Used 12 ears in private practice by « = 7 
erate swept away forty-two persons, and crippled | Received of A. B.C. aforesaid Send 26¢. for trial bottle, full size. BICYCLE 
“During the next two days several vessels eT ent s.T. U.| =e Better Send QUICK. WITHOUT 
pean Gata ae caer man cae ae re CHARLES WARREN TAYLOR, M. D., LOWELL, MASS. FRICTION H 
seen on her quarter-deck, surveying them through DOOQOGQOOOOQOQOGQOQOGOOQQOGQOGOOS® C | 
a spy-glass, but she, too, ‘passed by on the other Simple Though Royal. z | is an impossibility. The 
= : euiith del cant wh ty Y - un cturoid 4 nearest approach to it is | 
“At last a small brig crossec doomed shi usually associated 
astern and brie hy : Ae pd the public mind, but in real life they do not | Tt 
and the captain hailed the people on| / 4 
board and told them to be of good cheer, for he | Variably go together. A correspondent of an|@ — Mends all Punctures while you ride. \ i 
would lie by them while he had a stick standing. | Enslish paper cemiee me en, See Is pumped into your © | 
At the end of twenty-four hours the gale life of the Queen of Italy in the little Alpine tee + ll re 
moderated, and despite the rough sea the brig ae See It is Guaranteed | 
sent out her only boat and took off in six trips| Dressed in my my A -y- costume of the d ti d to k Ai 
the suffermg men and women on the ship. | Pesant:- women, delights in the enchanting to mend tires, and to keep 
Shortly after the 1 2€ SHIP. | walks and scrambles that every hillside afforc them mended, and if 
— y after the rescue the Mameluke sunk. | and takes the keenest interest in the pursuit o not to injure any & tt 
As the rescued people were much exhausted, | the wild flowers and strawberries which abound tire or even dry in the tire. 
Captai ‘ ;7e. | in their season. P iif 
money Dawes, master of the brig Belize, - ioe hinds of Gen dithesin fetta tit 
pe 7 put into New York, the nearest port, | Ttalian fag, ond in acknowledgment of the pres- Makes Old Tires 7 —the best wheel ever made. Price $150. t | 
hey might receive the necessary care and | enceof meen the inhabitants of the princi It is fitted with the patented oa ie 
attention. houses of the neighborhood make a sim as Good as New. ; 
“The Belize then made her trip to Port-au- | demonstration. But this is all. ae —_ Order of Your Dealers, or of us, QS CHAPMAN va 
rin ives sim of lives, dispensing for 1.00 for two tires. { 
ue on her return to Boston the man | time being with all state ceremonies. She has ¥ i : Double Ball Bearing, it 
10 chartered her refused to pay the charter | geome there for the urpose of laying aside the When in Boston | F - | 
money because Captain Dawes had deviated | dignity and pomp of the queen, and taking up callandexamineit. @| § the talk of the National Cycle Shows. ' 
from the prescribed course. the o} life of the woman, and the inhab- Our Seuventr Badge, Pronounced by experts ‘ wonderful. ) 
“In vain did the captain urge that the people itants of village scrupulously respect her at “The Yellow Kid,” free. As =o of the pep ty —_ 
he had rescued would have died if he had ied wishes. : fers XN | Ci 1 Free. ing as th e pneumatic tire 1s of the solic 
them on his small, comfortless brig to the West triumphal areh and illuminatior oa have lined py ‘J ies — "an Sane © ~ make the well- 
Indies. The charterer was unrelenting, ‘he had | the roadside in the hospitable effort to show her WF 1\\\ A PUNCTUROID MPG. C0., Se ee ae oe tae 
the law on his side.’ Ag a result of his humanity | heir loyal love, they leave her to go and come, > : aa aie EVERETT CYCLE CO., Everett, Mass. 
on thi i ; Y/and for their own ‘orm their daily ¢ SEND FOR CATALOGUB. 
: 18 occasion Captain Dawes lost between | g: as if the greatest lady of the land Agents Wanted 
wo and three thousand dollars. were not honoring them with her presence. owt an 


| Japan found her on fire and beyond saving. 


He rounded to, and though a heavy swell 
was running, rescued all hands, twenty-five in 
number, and carried them to San Francisco. 

“In all the above instances Captain Dawes’s 
sole reward was the gratitude of the saved and 
the approval of his own conscience.” 


oe 


Senator Bruce. 


Two Mississippi Congressmen were exchanging | ° 


stories, says the Washington Post, when the 
name of Ex-Senator Bruce was mentioned, and 
one of the two said : 

That reminds me of a story told me a long 
time ago by a barkeeper at the Ebbitt. I was in 
there one day when Bruce came in, went into 


ne 

“You don’t draw the color-line here, John,” I 
remarked to the barkeeper. 

“Not on that man, sir, I don’t,’ was the reply. 





A bill of charges, justly due 
From A. B. C. to S. T. U. 














50 Cents and $1.00. All Druggists. 
CuTLER Bros. & Co., Prop’rs, Boston. 








PAT.NO 487 4il. 


TRADE MARK 


iin. SHoe Strings. 


Will outwear any pair of shoes. For men and women. 
Send us the name of your 


SPECIAL OFFER. shoe-dealer and we _ will 


send you a pair at half price, Scents. The United States 
War Department have adopted them for all our soldiers. 
“‘Neverbreak’”’ Shoe String Co.. Bidg., Boston, 


FREE! Gold Watch.  ¢ 


Ladies’ or Gents’ 
Size. Waltham or Elgin Movement. 


Send us orders for 35 pounds Tea 
or Basing Powder (as per our price 
list). We will ship goods to you freight 
or express paid, whichever is the 
cheapest way. Allow you One Week 
to deliver goods to your custom- 
ers, collect the money and return 
same tous by Express, Money Order 
or Post-Office Order. On receipt of 
Full Payment for goods sent, we 
will ship Y,ATCH by Mail. Order 
Blanks sent by mail on receipt of 
name and address. 




























Mass. | G-A. FOLSOM & CO.,192Hanover 8t., Boston, Mass. 








This SILVER-PLATED 







Our 


Easter Spoon. 















































The U. S. Circuit Court has declared our 
patents valid and valuable. Beware of 
imitations which are infringements of 
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Spring Chickens 





must be kept healthy and growin 


f if you want 
the pullets to lay when five months old. They 
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LUTURUPATUTUPL SRIRITARATANAT LLLLLLLELE 
If Squire’ s, it’s Pure. 






\ 





é 
G You cannot make good food out of impure materials. 
© You are particular about other things, why not about lard? 
—2 It is one of the most necessary factors to good cooking. 
é ’ 
SQUIRE'S 
g 

G5 7 

S & Leaf Lard 
E3 ure Lea ar 


Tried Out in the Old- 
Fashioned Way * 
is eminently superior to the numerous patent substitutes and 
adulterated brands now on the market. Ours is Lard and 
nothing but Lard. Insist on your grocer sending it to you. 

MANUFACTURED FOR 55 YHBARS BY 


JOHN P. SQUIRE & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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BR AND 


Finest 


Grown. 
CHASE & SANBORN, a ae 


IMPORTERS. 








Ke <eceeecece s55SSSS: 
The Wise peeneper nai 
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_ Sap 


Ete because she knows it to 
a be superior to all others. 


It always gives 
Complete satisfaction. 


It’s an honest soap, ab- 








pure materials only. 
Best for laundry use, 
toilet or bath. Try it. 


GEO. E. MARSH & CO., Mfrs., Lynn, Mass. 





— Goop- -WILL¢ 





solutely pure, made of W 





. . In Bath-Room 4 


or Dining-Room it 
makes everything 
bright like new. 


CLEANS 





. Easily cleans , 
ies) dishes and pots, or “ 
~ marbles, mirrors and > 




















brasses — without “= 


ES= scratching, 
















use. 


ree ster! 


No Hard Lumps can be found in Wor- 
cester Salt, because the process of manu- 
facture precludes this possibility. There 
is also a Pure, Sweet Flavor, White- 
ness and Freedom from Specks which 
marks its superiority over all other 
salts for Table, Kitchen or Dairy 





a 
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The delicacy of the Beardsley Fish Balls, made 
from ‘‘Shredded Codfish,” is fascinating, and 
the absence of odor or boiling in their prepara- 
tion is both pleasing and appetizing. 

There is only one “‘Shredd Codfish ””—that’s 
Beardsley’s,—a delicious breakfast dish in 10 
minutes for 1o cents. 


Look for the Red Band. 
J. W. Beardsley’s Sons, 180 West St., New York City. 










When You Have Tried 


all other substitutes for coffee and have grown tired of 
them, as you will, and when you can no longer 
drink real coffee because it makes you bilious, 
nervous, dyspeptic, miserable, then try 


Old Grist Mill 


Entire Wheat Coffee. 


Prepared from the finest hard wheat by a 
peculiar process that gives it the flavor of fine 
Mocha and Java but, unlike them, it does not 
produce biliousness nor nervousness. It aids 
digestion and gently regulates the system. It is 
nourishing and satisfying. Your grocer sells it. 
Try it. 

Send us three 2c. stamps for mailing trial package FREE. 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, - Beaton, Mam. 







































MANUFACTURED if 





Name on 
vo each _—— 
Wholesome. In siaiininis 

- one-pound 
Unexcelled packages 
for Lunches, and in bulk. 
Spreads % 
and Teas. versal by off 

leading grocers. 


Be Sure and Try Them. 


BOSTON BAKERY— U.S. Baking Co., Boston, U.S. A. 
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